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FOREWORD 



Theyroposal described in this volume presents in considerable^ detail 
a bold and challenging undertaking, I\^ongly concur with the values, ideas, 
and approaches which it expresses. The introductory statement, which in a 
way represents a rally call for ufgeni action, again closely coincides with - 
feelings of my own, We are grateful to USOM for its kmd and timely assist- 
ance in making available Carl J, Manone to w6rk close^with us in dhfti^ a o 
proposahvritten from a Thai frarneofr^ete^^ gratitude also extends;rto~ 

m^-nuiny Thais in the Ministry, and those representing other agencie$\ who 
madesigr^^ contributions. The project as described is relevant, realistic, ^ 
and represen^^d^the educational problems and priorities our nation 
currently faces, Infait^^ feel the proposal as wriHen will prove of con- 
^iderable value to other n^^ns of the world seeking rnore effective anstvers to 
their immense educational problems, . 

The proposal is now\omplete. What is now needed are discussion, 
refinement, dnd, abov^ attfa sincere spirit of positivism. We cannot afford 
luxury of getting bogged down gn petty differences and details; and we must 
not become too disturbed if we cannot, find all the answers to all the problems 
immediately. With time " and with good planning - they will come. Innovation 
is a venture into the unknown; it callsJor'^iM^odicum^ of patience and 
good faith, ^ v 

We have heard much in the last decade about sectoral studies and sys- 
tems analyses - and they make sense, I am most pleased, therefore, that this 
proposal, which is both conceptual and concrete, deals with the educational 
problems of our nation in a sectoral, multi-dimensional way, 

Irnpiementation of the project proposal will assuredly not be without 
its frustrations and difficulties. It will challenge our limited resources, our 
imagination, and our organizational-administrative \kills. It will require con- 
nderable support from a number of external assistance agencies. With sustained 
and uHselfish dedication, 'with hard work and witho ut fanfare, I believe it will 
conmbute significantly to our Government's unending efforts to improve the 
'socic -economic conditions of our many millions liv ing in the rural sector. 



will. 



The resources we can and we must mobilize if we can but muster the 



Bhunthin Attagara 



Under-Secretary o 



tate for Education 




An Introductory Statement . . . , - ^ 

¥ 

1 

AN URGENT AND DARING VENTURE ^ 

J 

r; ■ ■ 

Throughout the world, but especially in the developing nations, we are currently 

I 

witnessing a growing impatience with the pace and d^i'stribution of social and ecofiomic 
progress. Thailand is no eiK.ception. Despite the achievement of enorrnous growth and 
development during the past two Five-Year PTanSy as well as during ihe beginning years 
of the present Plan, much remains Jo be done. Auiesome^ disparities in income jtill exist 
between the eighty percent <^ the people living in the' rural^ sector and th^twenty percent 
workin<r in urban centers. But the disparities do not end here: Medical facilities, educa- 
tional opportunities, everyday living conveniences and amenities ^ avenues for transport- 
ation and communication, and^poissibilities for social rnterchahge and recreational pursuit 
all overwhelmingly favor the minority of the population fortunate enough to have had 
accidental circumstance locate them in an environment of higher incomes^ easier living, 
and brighter lights. 

Future progress obvimisly is needed on many fronts, -The sptraling growth in 

urbanization and irtdustrialization in Thailand is irrefutable and irreversible. It will con- 

r 

tinue, and it will challenge the nation's most creative minds to make certain that such 

* . . 

growth is imaginatively planned and efficiently executed. However, equally irrefutable 

and irreversible, at least for the foreseeable debades ahead, is th^ fact that as ma'ny 05 

fourvut of every fiv& citizens witt-helivitigip/the traditional sector and will be depending 

almost totally on agriculture and agriculturally-related enterprises for their daily living. 

And Thailand', so rich in its tradition of freedpm, independence, and compassion, will ^ 

have to open the door of opportunity mofc widely if these citizens ate to enjoy q, hotter r 



' ■ . ■ \ . •■ 



life and discover a more prtmisiilg future. Bestowing upon its lowliest and poor^t people 
a new respect and a new nUasurl of human dignity through better and more relevant 
education i^^^^nescapable prerequisite if Thailand is io' construct a more egalitarian '^^^ 
societ^ and more open and democratic institutions. 'The task ii WweHngj it is^alsp urgeHt^ 
The growing, ominous gap between the haves anU have-nots, both on ihternapional and 
* domestic fronts, canno t continue endlessly^ Silence can no longer be construed as golden; 

^ patience has its limits and precious time may be rUnning out. * / . 

^ \ . ■ ^ ^ ' . . . * : ' ^ ■ 

" The compelling reasons of national investment, security, humanitarianism, and 

simple decency d&mand thdt in the days and months ah§ad more ambitious attempts than ^ , ^ 

' ' 
^ have been launched in the past be directed to improving as swiftly 05 possible the plight of 

Qur rural people. The job, to say theHeast^ will not be easy. It will tax both our best minds j 

* ' ■ \ 

and our scarce resources. It willi:allfor\f new sense of daring, more imaginative planning^' 

^ Y ' : ^ ^ ■ ^ ■ - ^ - ■ 

more iiinovative thought, bigger^and bolde\^ction. New ground will have to be broken; 
' new. directions charted. Some departures from the past will be required, fOr thejolutions . 
6f yesterday, it is now quite evident, have been too slow and too^feeble in attempting to • 
solve the staggering problems confronting our striving,and rapidly^roiving population. 

: - . * ^ 

. The fact that Thailand allocates almost fnuch of its annual budget to education • 

(19.1 percent in 197 3\) as it does to its top priority sector, national defence ( 19.5Lpercent), 

\ . . ^ * - 

should constitute convincing evidence af the faith that Thai political and educational 

leaders place on the power of the classroom, with or without i^^alls, to shape national ' 

destiny. But faith alone, and even money, are not enough. Imdginatively conceived action ^ ^ 

program's, founded on sound theoretical and conceptual constructs, and btzldnced by 

• "* * 

pragmatic and hard'enrned practical experience^ are surely needed': The ^rogrgm^descrihed ^ ^ 



in this document is that kind of proposal It is ambitious proposal; itsmni is'high. 
Approximately two hundred Thais, as well as a dozen or more foreign specialists, have 
contributed, and reacted to the design and development of the proposal over the past 
twelve months. Additional suggestions and constructive criticisms, however^ are needed 
to improve and refine the proposal even further^h-There will alsQ be a need for foreign j 
support by those external assistance agencies that have confidence in Thailand's future, 

that possess the resources and willingness to contribute to that future, ^nd that - after 

study and analysis of this proposal— feel that the program as planned, or with modiftca' 
tion, is worthy of implementation. The Thais - that is, a grouping of varidus RTG 

' ff ^ * 

' ministries and agencjes resppmible^ for-^ducatioff^ in the nation ~ have taken 

the le^ in terms of initiative, leadership, and responsibility. Their hope is that other 
individuals and institutions may see fit t^joifi their effort^ 

-The multi-dimensional project described in the pgges that follow, it should 

. ernphasized, is both comprehensive and complex. The shortcomings of our current 
educational program in Thailand, both quantitatively and qualitatively, are serious^ahd 
costly. Hardly a week' goes by without witnessing in the local newspapers new problems, 
attacks, and crises, A^d. the problems are not apt simply to disappear. Rather, ^ 
unfortunately y the reverse is more likely Jo be true/ The problems, both in number and 
in severity, will probably grow^^ Consequently, we must not delude ourselves into 

" believing that correction and remedial action will somehow come ab^ut automatically, * 
or that they ma^ come about by means of minuscule efforts, scattered initiatives, or 
, simple, easy-fo-manage, short-term projepts. Elephants do notyiel^ to sling-shots just' 
as intractable problems do not bend before easy, simplistic schemes, • , ' . 



9 
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The natjion Thailand hopes to be in 1980, 1990, and evefi in th^wenty -first century 

6 directly hinged to the kind of education we now provide. Ourmiiiurk, aur institutions, 
. If ' • - • * . . . " • . ^ , . 

■ . •• . 

our values, arid evtn our unity as a free nation are inextricably tied to. what our^young people 
of today learn, how effectively they learn, )vhat ihey valite, how thiy feel, what they cherish, 

. \ 

ji^Hat they xire-untting to fight for, ^ ' . 

I ' The proposal unfolded in the pages that foljbw i^rgent and daring^^ It has the 

■ : . • * ■ * ' .' ^- 

potential for being one of Thaihnd'sjnostfrodu^tiv& educational endeavors. It represents 

a strategy Jo achieve a fuller measur& of self-reliance in the indispensable area of educational 

* I ' " ' ' , * . ' . ' *, / 

action researm^and develo^nient with particular focus on the rural axga. To transform it 

'■ '. ■ ' ' ^ 

into reality will require the efforts xin^jtalents of many. In essence, it really represents cm ' 

open and challenging invitation to' Thai leaders of rank higli^ and low, representing numerous 

ministries, the mass media, and other agencies, to join hands in axommon cause to uplift the 

lives of millions of people in rural Thailand who yearn for and deserve a more hopeful ' 

tgmorrow— atorriorrow that is wi^in their lifetime. If we as educational leaders dp not * 

'* " ' . ' » 

champion their*cause, who will? 



xiv 
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SUT^MARY DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT . 

A. The Dimensions of Multi-Dimengionaltsm ' 

1. De,scriptive Overview * * * • 

» ... - • . 

The goal'pf this project is ta plan and promote an institutional 

capability within Thailand'to create, implement, and evaluate perpet- 

^ ual. reform and innovation in eduqation through the creation of a 

comprehensive regional action research, and development center. » 

The center will be located in one of the rural are'&s of Thailand. Its • 

central fbcus will be the traditional sector and the rdle education 

can play in upgrading the lives of people living there. 

I The functions o^the center will be action oriented; emphasis ^ 

will be directed to practical programs, skill development, and applied 

research. The center, which will be made up of "severjal-interrelated 

components,- will concern itself primarily with formal educational 

institutions; but it will also give ^^;^''std'eTa'bl¥'a:tt6titt^^ ' 

and; adult education and the ways in whl^h they can supplement and 

support formal schooling by prqviding opportunities for ^relevant life- 

long learning. It will reach out into t^e surrounding community, ^ ' 



ERIC 



^ (I) UNESCO^ Learning^To Be . 1972, p. 189. ^'Artificial or outmoded 
barriers between differejit educational disciplines, courses and* 

— , levels, and between formal and nonformal education should be 

ab^plished; recurrent education should be gradually introduced and 
mkde available in the first place to certain categories of, thei active 
population," ' . . " ' 



which will serve as an actual laboratory for l|||iarning/ in a'direct 

attempt to relate learning to living, * ajqid to the prAblems and heeds, of 
>. * ■ * • «... 

viUa-g-e peopleT^^ ^ , ' \ ¥ ' ' 

Z. Major Thrusts f .. ' * ' ^ 

• The^center, in ^ sense,, will represent a microcosm' of i state or . 
nalionai-esdupational system, hut with fewerlfunctions and more" limited 
obje^V^'?5^* It is planned gis a pilot program which,* if. successful, 
could readily serve as a prototype, with'aj^prc^priate adaptation,' for 

\ ^ - ' " ' K . V ^ ^ 

other rural regiqns of the^flatidn. The project concentrates on four key., 
target are.as: - * * ' / 

^< / (^r Etementary Education (e. g, , ci:^rriculum revi^gion in all • 

^ ' ; Subject areas;, instructional materials, tests and evaluiation t^ols) 

-''^ ■ ^ ■ ^ • ' " * ■ ■ • • • ^ _ 

, * / ^ (b) Teacher Education (e»g,Jf preservio^e aricH-naervice *ed'dcation. 



curriculum content, methods ©Reaching, instrj^tionStl materials^ 
instruments a^d methods of evaluation) * f ^ 
- (c) Adult and Npnformal Educatibn (e, g. , teacher training, 

_ , : ^ ■ . < / . ^ ... 

curriculum development* >and ^instructional materials relate4 to func- 



tional literacy,, occupational pr^epafatlon, agj-icniltural pursuits, health . • . 

education, population education) * ^ " ^ v ^ 

'(d) Educational Administration (e. g/,/ leaderstiiJ tr^inin^^ 

organization and ctdministration, supervision, program planning,- • . ' V . 

: . . ' ■■ . ' ' ^ " ■ - ■ . ' 

finance) ( . * • , ~ - . / 



o * • . 12 , ' ^ - 
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The jp^rpect, ylu^ing its various etage^ of development, will be 
lided the fojfloyring criteria: \ / 

^{aji Emphfasis on t^^^^^y^nj^X qu^fttAc as distinguished from 
quantity; 

(b) Stress an sensible and productive innovation ; increased 
^^u^iityycanpm take place without imaginative change; 

Direction aimed at a^hi^ degree of natiqnal self-reliance; 

(d) 1 MaximizatiQj>-tft >3^1tiplier effect so that limited inputs in a 

^^^^^^ ^ ' 

^)ilot^'OperaJi^«f^ the potential for widest possible impact; 

'T'^ (e) . Focus on activities that are strongly production and time- 

oriented in ordeti? to me et^. Thailand's urgent needs now for specific 

and improved instructional m5teri|ils, practices, and programs; and 

(f) Concentration' on educational planning-»a,nd development as a 

systems enterprise, broad in scope, many-faceted, youth- and adutt- 

directed, pervasive and l|,£e-loiig, ^ > , 

■ . ■ 

4.. Multi-di'mengionalism Anatomized / 

^fiystems approach, called for In the/linal criterion just cited, 
in its simplest terms means a comprehensiv^ptt-pject ma^^sTup of 
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I 

numerous^ facets!^' Consequently, the project is multi -dimensional in 

nature.' Tp be mote specific, the project is: 

\ ' # ' • ' . ^ 

. MuXtt - functional ; It empha^^izes curriculum revision, pre- 

service and insorvice teacher trainfng, materials of instruction, 

administration and s^ipervision, and research and' development^^ 

(b) Multi -institutional : It focuses- primarily on elementary 
Bchools, teachers colleges, colleges of educatiori, and faculties of ' 
education at universities with elementary school training programs; 

(c) Multi-disciplinary : It deals with all subjects (e. g. , science, 

y 

mathematics, social studies, languag-e arts, music, art, physical 

I ^ , ^ 

education, and health) that should be taught .to children of elementary 

school age.; ' . 

(d) Mult i -focused ; • It places highest priprity on education 
provided through the formal school structure-;at the same time, 
however, it gives attention to nonformal arid adult education. Which 
along with formal schoolings, provide a continuurri foV life^^'lbrig learning! 

(e) Multi-jurisdictional: It calls foj the closest ipsperation and 
coordination between th^ Ministries of Education and Interior as well as 



(1) i^i^' P' *^New educatiojial strategies must proceed from.an 

, ov^-all vision of educational systems and resources according to 

their capacity to meet the needs of societies in continual change. . . . 
^ Under no cir^cumstances should^trategiefe be' bound by the. confines 
of one single medium, onerform of institution or one so-called 
'^systemic structure'*.' 



other ministries and governmental agencie^^which will be involved in 
the\n:oject; • ^ 

If) j\/lulti *di Irected : It provide s for strong centralized control 
from ministry affices in the capital in such ba^ic^areas as overall 
policy and priority determination, personnel , and institutional assign- 
ments, budgetary allocations, and general .super;vi^sion; at the same 
time, it authorizes considerable local 'autonomy to promote and 
encourage a high degree of initiative, leadership, and responsibility 

on the part of local persornnel directly in field X>perations; 

. / - , 

(g) ^ Multi -provincial: It incjtides two changwats very directly, 

and a larger geographic area in more of an inf6rmation- receiving / 

- ■ . , ■ • ■/ 

rather than an active participative role; 

» * 

(h) Multi - 3 ecto r al : It relates educational activities such as 

•ft — ^ - ' , . . ' 

curriculum developme^it, materials selection, and preservice and . 

/' ■ - * ■ ' • - 

inservice teacher education to activities bf other sectors such as- 

population education, healthedu^ation, agricultural productions^ and 

public information; and 

(i) Multi ^national; It seeks the assistance qf^ther nations and ^ 
external assistanceVagencies in selected areas of planning, implemen 
tation, and financing. ^ 

5, Emphasis on Totality ^ - ' 

Multi -dimensionalism, of course, forcefully ii:nplies complexity^ 



1 



It also implies the indispensable need'for efficient orgariii^'ation. smooth 



communication, close coordination, a^d cij^nainic, flexible management. 
Education, in modern terms; c-an no longer ,bNe treated as a conglomer-/ 
ate 6f separate, independent entities. What anVlementary. school \ 
student studies (curriculum), for example, ,is r edited to, what his 
teacher teaches (teaclVer- training), and wKat mate^als he uses and 
how (instructional methlodology and technology). Th^sharp lines th^t^ ' 
once divided foVma}/ educMion, nonformal education,^-^d adult education^ • 

^'are fading rapidly. The nd^v name of the game is totality,, wholeness, 
sectoral approach, ^nd nowA recently, inter-sectoral approach^ 
The fundamental concept \nderlying the multi-dimei^sional 
''apprpacK is tljateducation is «t*compr ehelisive and interrelated whole \ 

^JJiat is untiei'stood most fully and redirected rnost efficiently when it is 



p^erceived and'acted upon a total iWegrated system with liffl(cages to 
other slystems and sectors. Tc^o often projects have been handircaipped, 

/ . y 

or even ddomed', from the s^rt by limiting their scope (fo'r example, I 
concentrating on 'jcur riculum revision without giving attention to instruc- 

tionaL materials and teadher training which are the chief vehicles for 

' \ ^ " ' / 

(1) \bid. , p.' 175: ^^day, it\s no longei^desirable fo undertake 

I educational reforms in piecerneal fashion,' without a concept of t^e 

' .totality of the g^als and modes of tli^ educational process., To find 

out\-how to reshape ats component parts, .one must have*a* vision oj 
the Wu^i^ii / \ . * ' 



N^hole". 



/ 
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implementing that revision) to fit th^ limited knowledge of the ^writer 
or designer, to coincide ^Ivith the availability of funds> to facilitate' 
management, or to simplify evaluation. By analogy, J:he diagnosis 
ajid proper treatment of a specific human ailment, especially if it is 
sferious, requires a thorpugh understanding and study of the total 
biological org/anism from both a physical and psychological standpoint. 
To use a fu^-t^ei^ analogy, urban renewal t^al]^^ for far more than the 
improverr^ent of liviug jquairters; 'also required are^measures of 
dise^^^^'preventipn and cu^re, recreational facilities, educational and 
rehabilitation opplDrtunitie$, job employment, and, at base, a sympa- 
thetic S^ensitivity to the fee).ixxgs,^ values, and aspirations of the dis- 
pWaessed and disadvantaged. Similarly, educatidPi, to be understood 
and\improyed, must 'be perdeived as a complex of numerous intersecting 
and interrelated variables^ constantly changing, that lose meaning, 
perspecl;ive, and vitaHtytwhen treated as independetit ep^tities. (See 



Schematic\B at end/of Section.^" 



A case t^v ^ulti-dimensionalisjii and program simultaneity 



related to ech^i^i^ reform in^^ric^/—. ^^h particular emphasis 

on. teacher/education was r^ecent]^ made by Professor John Hansorh: 



/ / 



) *'The centralityrof th^ system of teach,er education foj^' 



/ i^a-i^taining or imQxoving formal education in Africa 
has been widely recognized by visitors t^ African 
schools. Lip service is freqxie.ntly paid by govern-^* 
meiTts and development experts to the import 



Dance 



of the ^'multipjier eiffect" which caA^^potenti^my be^ 




achifeved through investment in teacher educa- 
tion. (More recently, attention has been given 
in a few African stateg to the pos^sibility of 
increasing this omultiplierp'effect by devoting 
attention1:o the preparation'of teacher educa- 
tors. ) Since only a small percentage of African 
children will receive more than primary level 
formal education and since the majority will 
continue to receive, no more than the first few 
years of school, there is an ethical and practi- 
cal irhperative to go be.jrond lip service in the 
effort to provide sound, relevant?, and increas- 
ingly stimulating education for these ^children. 
As implied above, probably.the most significant 
channels for^assistance to the education of the. 
vast majority of school children in the develop*? 
ing African nations is through fa) the education 
of teachers (including headmasters) and (b) im- 
proved curricula designed for primary schools, 
including preparation and^provision of the class- 
ropip instructional materials,, teachers guides, 
sctxd background rriaterials for teachers Which 
will give these curricula some chance of making 
a difference. Radical improvements are most 
likely when atteiitCon i's given to both of these 



' leverage points simultaneously. 



6. Limitations and Constraints 



/ 



Education, with its fundarnental objective of producing learning a 



behavioral change, lies at the very heart of wha.t humans really are, 
what they might hopefully b^^ome. Unfortunately, it does noirlend 
itself to easy simplification^ acceleration, or even alteration. No 



tl)* John W. H^son, Enhancing the Contribution of, ]^ormal Education 
in Afrip^lf Primary Schools, Secondary Schoolsiand Teacher , 
Traioj^g Instituti<3ns , Ov^r^eas Likison Commljbtee, American 
CodrtLcil 6n Education, Washington, D. C. , ''1971/ pie 17. . 
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matter how deep and threatening a particular crisis may be, and no 
matter how urgent the demand for ra^id, remedial action, ^education, 

. V ■ " 

by nature, does not respond effectively to crash programs and solve- 
it-in-a-hurry schemes. Education ife an investment in tiri!^ pay-off 
is not for today, but for tomorrow. The design of the multi-dimen- 
sional approach described in this proposal, therefore, is not niae, 
neat, and easjr. However, limitations and constraints are required, 
especially at Ijhe start of a new project,, to facilitate its management, 
to encourage initial confidence arid success, and to insure that all 
avdilabje resources are directed in a coordinated fasJiion to clearly 
defined, but lirriited objectives. « These limitations and constraints 
follow: , ' ' • > 

(a) ' The msCjor tafgef^is the elementary school (not the second- 

ary school or higher education) although adult and nonformal ^uca- 

' . ' ' ' / 

tional approaches will be included. 

(b) The major thrust is teacher education (not higher ^ducaiion 
or vast participant training programs), including improved* super- 
vision ^nd administration^ as the fastest, most economical, ai{d most 
effective avenue for upgrading the quality of elementary education. 

(c) The concentration Is on rural (not urban) education 

■ . r' 

although it is quite likely that many of the findings and developments 
will have relevance to the urban sector. 



. 1 



J- ■ ■ ■ 
(d) The* initial stope is a pilot (not national) effqrt involving a 

limited number of institutions and people, and a manageable geographic 
• area. ^ - . v 

•| (e). The operation' is 'phased (not a "jone shot", "all-at-a-time" 
undertaking) with inputs of professional personnel and materials syn- 
chrojiized with such factors as advantei administrative arrangements, 
priorities of objectives, preparatory research, and the orderly assim- 
ilation of new personnel and njiat^ials* into the locals situation and 
culture. . ' ' 

1. Broad-bru sh Time Picture \ - * ■ 

^ The project, which is planned as a ten- yekr effort, will get under- 
way with a limite^d number of Thai educational ,leaderis and planners 

supported by a cadre of non-Thai specialists. Both the Thai and non-\ ' 

• • ■ ' . ' ' ^ I' ' ; 

Thai components will grow numerically ^after the initial planning and ' 

-J 

research pej-iod, hitting a peak professional load during the second. . 
y^ar. The phase-out of non-Tha*i personnel wHl begin gradually during 
the eighth year. ' By- the end/ of the tenth yearj 1 it is envisioned that 
Thailand will haye developed a viable indigenous .regioijal educational / 
center dapable'of administering to the multi|i)le a^id valried need^ of 



^^^1 society. As the protect grows and activities expa^)^ continuoufe 
evaluation will be called fpr to assess progress a 



,er!c 




3. 



program modifications land revisions. \Uindoubtedly-, t 



20 



necessaijy 
Kere -will be the 



I 



A. 



spin-off of new and potentially produoi^e id'oa^/ In order to capi- 

- talize on the best of such spin-6ff», project policies, contractual 

documents, and administration will have tOs.be imaginative and rea- 

< 

• sonably open and flexible. \ ^ 
8. . Unfolding the Project Schematically 

-A diiagrammatic overview of the total project is presented on the 
following page to facilitate sliudy and analysis, in broad outline, of' 
project rationale, strjucture, and diisi^ction which are described'^in 
subsequent sections of this proposal. (See Sjchemati^c C at en^of " 
.Section^ , . * / " 
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B. SCHEMATIC: IMPROVING LEARNING •• AN UNBREAKABLE CHAIN OF INTtRACTING 
,^ AND INTERRELATED COMPONENTS ^ • 



How will better answer^ 
and approaches be 
discovered? 



lead and 
Inspire '* 



' Research, 
Experimentation, 
and 
Innovation 




Leadership. \v 
Supervision^ 

('lanning 



Knowledge 
of 

Individual 
and * 
vSocietal Nnds ^ 



THE LEARNER 
^(What are the factors 
involved in his growth 
and maturation?) 



What does he need 'tf^ « 
I knoYt to UveaJUU life? 



Knowledge 
of 

^hild Qfowth 

and^ 
Devilopment 



\he learn? 



Educational 
Facilities ' 
and 
Equipa[)ent 



In what facilities' * 
With what equ Ipment i 



M/hat to teach? •! 



Curriculum 
Content 



Trainers of 
Teacher Trainers 

to Teach 
Ttacher Trainers , 



Who will teach the 
teacher of teachers '* 



Instructional 
How to teach ? i Methodolo^y 



Who will teach 
the teacher * 



Teacher Tratners\ 
to Teach 
'Teachers 



^^^^ 

teach and ' 
how well"* 



Teacher Training,^ 
Preservice„ 
/ and 
Inservice 



Diagnostic 

and 
Evaluative 
Instrumtnts 



>lnstructional 
Material^ 
and 
Media 



How do we know ^/ 
what he has learned? 



I With whMt 
to teach ? 
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^ Section II ^ 

NATIONAL Educational OBJECTIVES and problems 

A. The Role of Education * > ■ % ' ' 

Education ia a social inatitu|:ion whicb must be responsive to the 

prbbtems, needs, s^nd ^pirations of the 'people it serves* It must 

concern itself with their social and economic welfare^ -their right and 

responsibility to participate in governmental affaii;s> and their desir^* 

to live comfortable and-^eaceful lives. Education,- to be effective, must 

' be efficient/ ^biit it must '^ilsb be humin; it must care, 

Thp Rojral Thai Government. (Jl^Q) allocates mor^ of its annual 

budget, 19^ 1% in 1977,^ to educatdon than to any other sector out.side of * 

nation^al defense' wiiich anaount to 19* 5%. Education is perceived a^ a 

most signififcant factor related to $ocio-econpmic development as well , 

as to the process of democrati'ljation. Appropriate educ3.tion increaslngl 
> * * 

is being recogniased as a' prerequisite to success in other development 
areas such as Agriculture, family planning, economic grpwth and its - 
equitable distribution, and national unity and security, Relevant'educa- 

'tion, in fStct, is' indispensable fcJ5f the modernization and institvltionaliza- 

" . ■ ■ • » * - • 

tioh of all natiojial eii'deavors from medicartieatment and research to 

*^ computer tec^Jihdlogy, Tp put iLanpther way, reliance and educar- 

tipn ayf e inseparaffc^ partnez^s; pace and progress in one is directly tied * 

" to the other. J , - > v 



Education in I'ha'iland stoday, howeyer, is not adequately fulfilling'' 
the gigantic re^onsi/bilities that have been thrust upon itr Despite ^ 
inapressive atchieTVeonents, especially sincQ the launching of the 
Government's First Fiv'e-Yekr Plan (1962-66), many pi^oblems remain 
and numerousfc|bbj actives havre been only partially satisfied. To mais:^ 
matters more serious, new problems, demands, and ex;pectations have* 

been piling fast and furiously on top 5f old ones. More'people demand 

" * . - ' * < • - . ^ 

more and better education, industry cries for better traine'd personnel, 

■" ' ' ■ ■ •■ . . ■ .■ ' ' - •' ' 

planning experts deplorfe^the lack of.correlation.*6etween the nrxajor** 
field of preparation of graduat'fes ahd job openings/ ecbhbmiats 
. frustratingly continue to cite the growing disparity in personal income 
between rural and urban populatio^ns,. and'^everyone, at l^asf it seems, 
is deeply concerned ab^ut what the nation can and will So^^aboiit cricife,' 
corruption,^ and complacency. And ed^xcators themselves continue to 
worry and work, seekiiSg b^etter answer^?^ to the nagging, relentless 
probl^msVof illitera<^, wastage, and irr«levant%nd impernrianent 

■ A * ^ - ■ ••• - ■ ' . 

learni^g.^ 

. • .■ ■ ■ * ^ ' 

Faced with these problems, and many more, education mugt,a<:t; 

it cannot escape its eihare of responsil?iiity; it has a\ central role to ' 

play. ,HoW capably it plays this role will have a direct effect on 

• . ^ . • , 

national well-being, values, unity^ and^ride. To play, that role well 
requires^ from the s^a^ft, peixeptiye planning, a' dogged sense pf duty. 



and. most discerning judgement in 4fetermining.j desigi^ing, and 

■ . ■ • - * ' \ ' . ' ' . • ^' ' • ' '■{ ^ ' 

developing strategic' program- activities that have the potential fo^ 

• . s ' . ^ • " ; ■' • 

>••.'- • . . ■ ^ -« 

/doing the nation and ifs people the^most good. SuCb' pro^grarns riimist be 
fojlnded^ at the very outset, on (1) jsjd^cational objeclAves whi<:h are 
nationally detea?ygained, and (2) major ^robl^'ms ^currently confronting -. ' 

the Thai educatiojial syrstem. .V . \s, ^ 

. ■ - • \ '9:.. .-: . ^ • •• ' V 

- . • ■ ■ ■ . ^ ' w •• . , • • ' '^""t-. V • 

B. SpU3\cfes of Information and Datg. ^ • ^ ^ ; 



Before deaiiM%g :gpjecifically. with natidnal'^objectiv^s lahd proM 

■ ; • • ■ ■■ - . n • ' * • : . . ' ^^^^ * v.c 

.areas, ^ is important to identify th€ principal documentation sources 



fois^ information >yhiGh will,,be utilized, especially in this 5ection|^ but / 

i^'also^^n pther "Sections of this ^doifument. ^The source^ selected because, 

of their it'ali ability and re cTfency/ a ret ' , * V ^ 

^^1/ Educational Develppiyent Plan,^ 1972-1J376 , Minigfry.o? 
:feducationi ife'angkoki' 1971. . ^ 

' . (An 804rpage detailjed de^criptipp. of Thai educatipnal 

' ^ objectives, *pr6blems, aind prograri3<3 >^ ^ ^ 

. • / of data and charts, and with specific .reference to 

. ] rBsponsibilfties assigned to individual sections .and 

f^^ departments. ) - . ^ " v. ^ 

2. Voreign' I^pan aiid^rant* Re'qujrements of the >Iiniatyy of \ - 
EducaWn during the TMrd t^ivie Year Plan Period, 1 972^-1976, 
r ^ Ministry of Education, Bangkok,^ 47l ' . 



(A IM-page docurnent; outlining'%4\individual projects 
, ^ ' related to increasing bath quc|cntity and jjuality in Thai . Z^. » 
.education.) ^ / ^ \ ^ ' ^ 



• \ 



\ 



Problems on Rural Etetrteintary Education, C 
Development p| ilural Elementary Education, 



Conpimittee for 
Bangkok, 1972. 

. r 

(A l2-problem highly descriptive- and down-to- 
earth rep6rt to the National Security Council 
of the National Executive Council describing . 
/ urgent problems in That rural education with ' ' / 

^comnaendations for immediate remedial ^ 
acf;ion. ) . * 

4. EducatjOQ in Thailand; A Sector Study, Audrey Ward Gray a\nd 
Alton C. ^traughan, Jr. , USOM/ Bangkok 



\ 



(A 270-^age research study, based on more 
than 9, 000 separate references to Thay^^^^^^ . * 

^ducatipn^ presenting a comprehensiv4?a^ ^ . 

w^Uiipcumeinted overview of education in 
' Ttjailand^) ^ ^ , 

3. Thailandi/Profios^ls^ for Educational Deyelbpment i UNESCO, 
Paris,. 19^0. ~^ ^ . ' 

• . x 'X- ^ ■-■ ■ . ■ ■ 

(Al47*page feport outlining educational ^ 
projects and pre-investment st^ies considered * 
essehtjal fdr jthe economic and social develdpment ^ , " 

of ThMland. ) ^ — 

6.- Teacher .EdU(^ation in Thajjlahd; Problems and Prpspecly ei, 

Edward Jr. Kd^y, Hfenry J. Hermanowicai, and Herbert A. Smith, 
I USOM, Greeley^ Colorado, 1971.* 

^ (A,l22-page field survey concentrating on teacherj ^ 

" education wit^ suggestions for its4mp|oyqment. ) 

The data and descriptive material to^be found in the varied sources 



just citecj are not always in agreement. There obviously^re statistical 

V ' , • / ' ' * " . V \ » 

differenceSs^ inaccuracies, and incotisifitencies; however, tlv^y are ^ * 

considered not tcrte serious. Figures and data-, for the m6st p^rt, are-^*^^^^ 



in general concui^rence; and the bAsic trend 'of thoifght in areas concern- 
ing objectives and problems' is remarkably consistent. "However, when 
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it\come5 to'^olutions/ approaches, and prioritifes for achieving 

\ . • ' • ^ ^ ^ • - : 

objectives and alleviating problenns, differences ^ re often pronounced * 

and glaring. Thie pr^grann activities describe* witjii these pages 

•'V ' " • ' 

represent an attempt to glean sonne of the best features and ideas from 
feach research study and^to incorporate them, after extended delibera- 
tion and tcdnsultation, into\an innovativ^e and fajr.-^,eaching new project. 



^ CA National Educ 
y T,he cnalor emphasis of 



tional Objecti^s, -1972-1976 ^ 



the S^cOTid^Five-Year Plan was on 



qus^ntitativ^ expansion. .The ThiM Pvive-Year Plan, which covers the 
time periird from October 1971 to September 1976, while plaining a.good 
deal of weig|i.t'on expansion, especially at the upper elementary and 
adult education levels, gives highest priority to the improvepaent of 



educational quality . 



\ 



"Though Considerable attention is beiiic placed on 
cj^antitative expansion during the .^'Ijiird^ive- year 
pl^n period, *much greater emphas^^s* tha^^ in the 
pa-s't will be put on improving the eff\cien\y, quality,. 
and\^levance of the edu"catiVi:ial system at\all lev-el^. " (ij 

Listed N^elow is a verbatim summary of the educational objectives 

of The Third Fiv^Year Plan along with an abbreviated notation dndixjating 

the ext'e^nt to which\his project addresses jeach objective. • 



(1) Ministry of Education, Foreign Loan and Grant Requirements of the' 
M inistry oF Educatioiji during the Third Five-Year .Plan Period, 
1972-1976 . 1971, p, 1. 
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Educational Objective 



(1) 



Esrtent to which Project 
Addresses Objective 



1- "To develop the educational system so 
f that it will play the maximum role in - 
social and economic development of the 
country. 



Major attention 



2- 



"To expand lower elementary education 
to cater .for the growth in school age 
population, and to expand upper elemen- 
tary enrollments as rapidly as possible 
so that unive'/sal compulsory seven-year 
education can bye achieved by the late 

ig'so^s . 



Minor attention 



S^'^'fo expand^secondafy and higher educa- 
tion/\particularly in the fields of medi-' 
cine, technology and teacher education 
:&o that the country's futui,re manpower 
requirements are met. 



Minor attention 



•4- "To increase the efficiency of all levels 
of education by reducing repeater* drop- 
out and failure rates. 



Major attention 



5- "To improve and diversify curriculijln^ 
at a^l levels, particularly in riiral areas, 
so that, what i s learnt ks more diirectly 
applicable . to the future *lives tlj^ie, children 

^ will live. It is desired that secondary * 
educatio^i courses should provide students 
with a general academic background^ 
whilst at th6 sam^ time prqpajrihg^theibfi 
either for further' education courses, oV 
for their future vocation. \ 



Major ^attention 
with emphasis on 
elerx^entary education 



6-.^"To'i!mprove the qualificp.tion structure 
ill t^iSJS-fo re?- § 1 



Major attention 



7- "To expand'^and improve education for 
rural development in order to.'attempt 
to' l!^ssen the wide disparities of incomes 
^ between the rural and urbaxKareasV.and 
the agricultural and industrial sectoi^s. „ 



Major attention 



■1 



o expand nonformal education rapidly 
accordance N^th the concept of life- 



Moderate attention 



*long education* 



(1) Ibid. , p. 2 



Tojmeet theibe stated i'bjectives in the preient FiverY^aii Plan, the' 
Ministry of Eduttation is seeking fol-eign Ipans^or ^ight (8) plr(|ject 

^ proposals, and gp^ts for , forty-three (43) mo-)e for a gran4 total of - 

^(l) ^ * * 

fi/ty-one (51), it is significant to note that the comprehensive, multi- 

dimensional project described in this volume gives major attention to 
eighteen (18) of"these separate proposals, and moderate to minor 
attention to four (4) additibnat ones jfoT a total of tw;enty-tTX/:o (22); or 



almost half Jthe tQtal number of alTMinistry proposals seeking externStl 
assistance,^ 1972-197^. . , ' ' 



^ E). ^ Educational ProM^fa Areas 



' Problems can be a Source of frustration or a source of stimulation. 

.. . . ' . ' Hi - 

They can serv^ as a launching pad for corrective action or a terminal 

* » - / 

of Sisgust and disarray. This project aims to utiliz^ critical problem 

areas as triggering devices to iniMate urgent and constructive reform. 

Specific .problen^s conf ronting the Thai educational system are 

presented over and >snrd^ again in the res^oui'ce documents listed earlier 

V* ' \ ' ' '^"^ \^ ' - ; ' 

in this secjtion. They a^e a)[so described in various conference re^prorts, 
spe^^iGs^^ and written statements by educational officials, and a variety 
of researqh and investigative\studi©s. They are spelled-6|it most 

eloquently, however, in first-haWl field visits to rural schools, anci in 

■ . ■ - . ■ \ " " ^ ' * ■ '-'^ ■ 

direct, Xace-to-face discussions with -teache rs , supervyisors, and 



(1) Ibid. , pp. 18-98. 



adihinis^rators kingpin remote areas. 



Igket^hed below is a repre^ervtaiive overview "^f a/ majtJyitV of the 



majot educational problepde facil^g Thailand today. The Ust is certainly 
not all-inclusive; it particularly fipcus^s on th% problenqs; tha<^ are the 



chief targ^ets of this project^ 



Nummary Description of EcLucational Problem Areas 
1. Youth and Adult Learners 

QuajpJiJ:y_^ Qonjiidgratipris 

- During tlie Third Plan, inc^^ase.the number of students by^ 
2, ZOO, 000\(a 5, 9% increase per year) for a national 
enrollment t^l of .8, 900, 000 by the end of 1976. 

0 -Universalize elerri^ntary education for Prathom 1 -4/ 

■ ' \ ^ " . - - . ^" ' 

"" -..^ ' especially i>n remote^^areas, •w^th particular emphasis on 

\ r.educing dropouts ^nd i^creasing^opportunitie^ fgr educational 



•access. ' \ ^ . 

(19% enrollment increase planned during The T'liird 
I * Five - Year Plan. )* ' - . \ • * , ' 

' \ ' ' • . . ^ b ^ ■ ^ .,^- ry—' 

- Expand enroilm^nlts from current 3\to 55 ^p^rcer^tll^vel for 

Prathqm 5-7 to .100% over the n^ 50^tp 60 years. ' ^ , iP 

(67% 0nrollmen1: increase planned du:N^j|p^g the* .Third * 
>e-Year Plan.) ' \ 




Increase |educational oppor|:unitie^ for adults (6,000,000 to . 

12, OOO^^^K^ or 17% to 34% f\aLctionally; Ulitferat^) and 

out-of-school youth (1, 708, 000 (^r 66% of youth betweei 

• ages. 11-13 not enrolled in school). r 

( 185% increase planned during The Third • 
Five-Year Plan.). 

'Quality Considerations . 
^ ' ^ 

- Of the children who start-^Prathom 1, 19i% fail to connplete 

Prathom 4, , * ; 

- Th,e repetition rate for Prathom 1 is the dropout rate 

is 5%, for Prathom 2, the repetition yate .is 16% with the 
, vast majority of repeaters and drapouts coming from' rural 



areas. 



- FbrVy percent (40% ) of the students completing PrathoVn 4 

cannot be cbn.sijdered functionally literate-.^ 

- The natiqnal m^n for repeaters , Prathom 1-4, is apprilkci- 

\ " ^ ^ . . ■ 
jTL^ted at 31% . J \ \ ' 

-/Wastage, in the form of dlementary schobl dropouts and 

repeaters involves an estimated cost of 289^miiKvOn b^ai^t ' 



^ annually (figures are for 1971). 
- Official^, there a/re 6', aO^OOO a^ult illiterates (17% o^ tot¥l - 
^ . 'population) ir% the tfation; unofficial estimates are more ' 
' tfefcn. tvvic6 this number {34% o£||otal po|)uJ.a£ioft)^ 




Opportunity Considerations \ ; „ 

• Per pjipil recurrerit costs in urban schools are at least 50% 

' V • * ' ' * 

higher than for t^e country as a whole. 
- School attendance rates for a variety of socio -ecoja^mic reasons 
, are much lower in rural than in urban areas. 

• • • / X 

' ■ /• I 

Over 80% of. the people live and work in^rural areas ^ yet oflly 

i% of postgraduate students come froijn farming families, 

Attrition rates between Prathom 4 and 5 (70% pa4;iorially) and 

between Prathom 7 and M. S,^! (90% nationally) are much 



higher for rural child|^«l than for those from urban centers, 

> I « 

Teacher qualifications, specialized equipment, sc^iool 
faciliti^^ instructional matierials, availability of supervisors 
and specialists,^ school enrollment size witk its implications 
for quality education, and environmental richness and r.eso\arces, 

, with few exceptions, are considerably higher dr better in url^itn 
schools as opposed to rural ones. ^ , • 



Per pupil costs per annum ar« considerably hi g-hei^n urban 



> ti m > ti »•!»»(» «i » Iff «r» *t»; > 



^ areas than in rural ones where the Jb^jK of the nation's 

children live. . • 

2. TfeaO^s Staff 0 . ' • , , ' ' 

'Qmintity Gonsiderd.tions 



•- bx^relase numbers of both certificate and degree level teachers. 

33 ■ ■ / ']- :^ . 



0 ' 
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(93% increase planned during five yejar plan at Cpllege. 
of Education; 55%. increase planned for all types of 
teacher tr^ininf institutions. ) ' , i • • ) 

-'Expand postgr^diiate programs . in education, at Master's 

and Doctoral levels, at the College of Education and its 

seven ^ranches. 

(73%^n regiment increase planned during Five-Year Plan. ) 
Quality Considerations \ 

- Employed ciuring 19*71 in the elementary schools were 46, 450 ^ 

uncertified teachers (22% bf total^ elementary teachers), 

- Sixty-two percent (62%) qf the nat^ibrH^ ele^^^1^tary teachers 

in 1972 posse8i)i a^^ower Teaching Olrtificate or equivalent. 

Only l5%^ b0t^^a^lRher Certificate, and less than 1% a 
^ Bachelor's degree. All tliese teachers, regardless pf type 

of certificate or degree, require periodic inaervice .training 
^if '^Tiey are to keep abreast of the times and professionally 

updated. " ^ ^ , ' . 

- In 1972 at the nation's 29, teachers colleges, where most of the 

teachers a,re trained, ^ 17% of the teacher trainers were still 

^ ,^ ' ■ '* » * ' 

non-degree'^certificaUe holders, 72% ^ were only at the B, A, 

' or>B, S. l^vel; 1,0^& ^*t the Master's level, and le-ss than 1% 

- "at the Doctora^ lev^l- * ' ^ * * 

- " - : ' . • ^ . ' .31 - 
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The vast n\ajority of teacher trainers at the teachers colleges. 



Y 



/ ^ .are only recent recipients o^hte^Bachelor's degree, and as 
' ' ^uch are r'elativelyUnexperl^nce^protessionally. In addition, 
thery ar^ not adequately trained for' positions as teacher 
trainers. They, possess dnly two years of^formal education 
. beyond that of» many of the students whom they teacti, ^ ' 

- The number of available qualified teachers is considerably lower 

in rural and remote areas than ir^ towns and urban communities, 

- TeacBjer prdfessional qualifications, salaries, welfare benefits, 

and'^^ttendance are considerably lower in rural vis-a-vis urjban 

- ' . ^ ■ ■, • ' : 

ar^as. , ^ 

5' . . ' • 

' -""Super vigors and ^peciali^Jks^ insfructional materials, and 

opportunities for enriched learning experiences are fewer in ;^ ^ 
number and/or lower in quality in rural as oppoaed to urban 
centers. « ^ ^ . 

Curriculut^ and Instruction ~ ^ / -4 - ^* 

- Much of the content children dttidyJiS irrelevant and noii-iiseful. . 
r It is 'poorly related to the environment, language, re/ligiori, 

and traditions pf the local cirea. , * 



- Emphasig in the^curricull^m, especia|lly at the adult education 

' ^' ' ' ' ■ ' 

level, dpes not focul adequately on' social and economic 
nkeds (e. g\ JoId opportunities, health education), the 
indiyi^ual's and the nation's numbur o^e priority* 

- Curriculurr^ content in more t^ian a decade has not beeti 
' ^mp-rehe^nsively reviewed, refined, a 



id updated in terms 



of the accelerating knowledge explosion an.d the step-up in 



the nature and pace of chang'e. Consequently, new subjeQts 
an4 data (ec^g. , {^pt^ation education, rip.ral economics) are 
still not lftcJu4ed^irV^^the^^ outmoded and 

marginally usefuMn^blni^^tion is still presented, 
- The^ curriculum, gen^rp^ly speakix^ standardi#64j one' 

tracjc^ystem desiigned tQ ptepare students for higher study 

{ i ^ I * • ' - . ^ 

even though Ifhe^vast maj-ority wi4l germinate their education 



^ at the end of PT.athdm .4 or 7-. \^ 



Methodology Considerationis / ' . 

- C^assflropm method,^ in fa^^many cases, ^^orftlsts oi wJioIesaW 



talking^by the teacher with students /pausslX^lyslisteiK^^ 
ta^k\ng not^sy memorizing,^ '-'p^s^^i^g^^^fe^^ 
SuehrHPot^^^ercise produces little permanent lea rruhgor 
behavio^raUchange^si^^her it promotes boredomi §lack 




r ■ • 

attendance, and a giani waste of money, time, 5 and human 



resources. 



- Teaching md^thod capitalizes only minimally on the latent * / 
findings of learning theory and pr^ctie^ w^*^ thyir str^'s^^ 
/ individual motivja^tion, discovery approaches. 



reiriforceme 




/ 



j jmeasures, proble'm-soly^ng and decision-making techniq{ies, 



; critical thinking, and emphasis on creafivity, iavolvement, 
and interaction. 

. .. ■■ • . ■• ■ 

Methods of instruction fqcus too strongly on the^passing of 
tests rather than on the master/ of learnj?iig and practical 



skills, 

- Teaching methodsrand^ materials have tended to emphasize the 
\ cognitive (intell^c^al) aspect of^learning, and to giv« much 
• ^ les^ consideration- to the affective and psyfehomoto^r aspects 
which deal wjth the highly significant ^im^'iJsions of attitudfe^ 



and mind-body^^xibordinatioh respectively. 



t^trucUonal Materials 

^\ \ ^ ^ 

^ QhaAtity Considerations 
• — — — — — — — — — — — — ^ 

- A severe shortage fesci^ts in both low-cost aild modern " 
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insfructional matertals and mediii at the'islementary a«iool, , 
teacher training institution^ anc^ adult edueatiojvjt^^ls, 
especially in J?uiral jiyeas. ' , 



The most serious shortage^ is for upytd-dati^, soundly desighed^. 

skillfjuUy illustrated, arm low-^cost textkiooks and teachers' 
k 

guides. 



adults and out-of-scKool youth tnere i 
high interd^st-lQS?(^ r^adab Lja te rial 



econonnic and social weM-being 



Quality Considerations 






ternas of ^ 



or the nnost part, tea;tbooksv.^nd 
have not kept abreast of the recent 
technology (both in hardware and software) in 
content, t^illustrfttions, conceptual and production design, 
fornnat, utUfza^ti^ suggested supplementary iWrnitig 

^^:^^*dttiyities.'" ' 
- Even thoitgJx individuals learn most effectively through the 

1 ■ . .7 ' « \ ' ■ '■ ■ 

sensory experience of vistialization^, a considerfijble amounjt 



of learning activit^^resorj^s predominer^tty on. the se^se of 
Sjtiui^d "chalk and taik" --.with often unit^pressiye results* 



Litjcle productive use g*enerally because of la^k of funds or 
training is being "made of Visual mec^jia su^ as the over- 
head projector, 8mm. film, 35mm. slyies, .and video tape 

r " *^ • ' 

in imp,rdving tieaching-learning j 






, ■ . I ■ 

Audio-visiial equipment (hard>^are) which is availa^lDl^is being 



suaL et 

<^n(ier-»utilt^ed be^auSe^^of^|^ack of effective maintenan^, 



\ portage of spneciali.z«d pe.j'sotinel wijth equate skills rrelated 

"\ ■ ■■ ' ■ \ 

to specific use and application, excessive operatianal coqts^ 

"V ■ ■ ' ■ ■» " - 

and a nciinimunci of relevant software (e. g. , tapes for tUe 
. 3,ound letboratories, transparency masters for the overhead 

■rv ' • ■ ' . ■ , ' ^. ^ 

projector, .video tap^or appropriate, live pt^ogramming for V 
closed or conitWercial teldvision), 

•~ / _ . * 

Only^ negligible use, o.tten be cause of lack of funds and/or 

ti* ^ ' ■ . 

trained personnel, is being made of the case study method. 



programmed learning (or som^e adaptation ofJit), and mass; 
media, (radio, television, and the press) in the instructional 



process/ Mass media, jlh particxilsjp^ can serve as^ powerful 
instruments in^both promoHng and achieving national educa- 
tional,^ objectives if properly coordinated. with prd'gra'm plan- 
ning and implemeatation. 
Current t^sts and examinationi^in ^^^y case^/ar^^ctdally 




oHen^ed ariS culturally biased, ilkj/oiivig m^ban youtfV or*those ' 
.coming from ricti' ot: ^ducated t/ymes. $\irthermore, such ^ ' 

. 'I ■ 'i/ ■ / ^ . - "■ .. 

t^^sts are basicalby^^valuajtive in natui^ej designed, to measure 
cognitive^leg^rning as a prerequisite for ^radin^, promotion, . 
and scholarsnip ff3sis|^ee. All too often they are used as 




an artiflciarmotivator for study and haird work. Tresis" 



y and other arialytical instruments" (e* g, , case study profiles^ * 

personality inventories) that*can be especially uselUl in 

■ " ■ " \ ' ^ .■■ . ■. ' '''' ' • V. -^i 

diagnosing student learning difficulties ar^ Tarefly' used. , j 



Xieadership and Sxi^ervisipn . . 

' / ■ ' ^ , - '^^ 

Quantity Considerations * V ' ' , * . * 

- At all educ^itional 'level|5, beginning with the ruraF village, 

. ^ thft Amphpe, rfeie Changwat, arfd eventua|.ly the central ^' 

- - .-^ ■ ' ■ V-.. ' ...^ . 

\ . Ministry dffices in the capital, hao3^e^dministrators and 

, supervisors;, with^moj^^eJ^^^^^ training,- are needed to " 

cope with an ecfticational sy^tetft growing rapidly both in 

' /^ nu^mberq aAd corfiplexi|^;^." . ' . ' - ' . . 

- As education becomes increasingly cpmpXicafed^and specialized, 

rngre aad better trained spiecialistB agre needed to provide 
' practlcaV cbjnsultative'^dvice ,dnd/or demoneit 

^teaching in such fieJlds as micro leaching, sensitivity 



. training, gr^p dynamics, and interaction, supe revisory * . i 

concepts s/nd techniques, administrative staffing Studies, 
' th^e development of VAL (vid^o-audio-linguaiypaterial^ for 

/•■•'■■• ' ■/'',.'. a - ' " ■ ' ' '*^ ! ■■' 

study of/ a foreign language^/ methods i/i*sm*all and large 



group instructidn, ^^ahagement strategies;,. proce's^S^Qi-for/ , * ^ 
improving decision-making, and methods for the systematic 



/ 



collection, interpretation, utilization, and ^valuation of data. 
Quality^ Con side r a 

- Since most of the nation's teachers work in rural areas where * 
administrators, ^supervisors, ^nd specialists are seldom 
available, and since they inevitably will be faced with ^. 



situations generally handled by these specialistsT they badly 

/ ^ : . ' / - • 

neeH varying degrees of preservice and inserH'ce exposure 



to practical cou/rses, problems, and techniques in educational 

♦ * / 

ad bnini strati on, teaching supervision, ' and guida'n^ce and ^ 
counseling. . . ^ 

- Short-termyworkshops, seminars, and forqnal academic 90urses, 

/ . ^ • ■ 

the latter leading principally to advanced diplomas or/degrees, 
in the fields of^'edticational administration, supervi^on, and / 
' guidance need to'^be expanded and improved at'bot^l preservice 
and inservice levels. 

- While administrators and educatipnal specialists at the univer- 

sity ,collegex and Changwat and Ailnphoe office levels require 
\ sounJ theory and concepts, they especially need specific 
skills and practices which are essential in their daily '£ace- 
to-face contacts with teachers, parents, and school * ' 
* authorities, ^ - 

>' ' • * j 



- Administratqr^ and supervisors are tog few in number to 

handle effectively the responsibility for large numbers of ' 

school^ (with all their teachers, students, and parents) and 
great expanses of territory. ^- 

- Elfe ctive leadership^ requires more thorbugh and systematic 

; / 

planning, data-collection and/use, intra- and inter- 
^ I I departmental coordination, an^ concerted cooperation 
between aidministrators in 'the .field and central o^ficcfc 
) ''pensonnel in the capitaL 
lyfaysical Facilities and Equipment ^ » | , " 

/^Quantity_ Considerations . 
\ More and better educational equipment, suited to local condi- 

f 

tions and budgets, is needed in elementary schools and 



teacher training institutions ^o keep pace with the necessities 



ns k 

' I 

of curriculum reform, especially in the fields of science, 
arts and crafts, agriculture and practical arts. The last 
' 1 two fields, which should be taught as exploratory rather 
than technical, highly specialized experiences, apply 
basically to the upper elementary grades, Prathom 5-7. 
S^ven new teacher training colleges, including appropriate 

! " • ■ . / • ■ ' ' 

fixed and movable equipment, are needed in various rural 
areas ol th/a nation to cope with the ne.ed'for niore and better 

'42 ' s / 

^ 39 



teachers primarily at the elementary school level. 

- Elementary derr^nstration schools, an integral'part of an 

effq9tiye' teacher training program, are r.equired at each of 
tlTS planned new colleges as well as at existing colleges which 
are atill without the'm. ' 

- Additional elementary classrooms are needed to handle / 

/ 

expanding student enrollnfients particularly for J;he upper 
elementary grades^ ' 

- Equipment and materials are needed for inexpensive p/roduction 



and reproduction of a variety of audio, visual, and graphic 
arts presentations, textbooks, and other learning materials 
that are certain to accompany curriculum reform. The 
central goal here is maximum dissemination of relevant 
learning materials at minimum cost, 

- Building facilities and equipment are required for the construc- 

tion of a comprehensive' curriculum development and research 
» center to create, revise, test, evaluate, and produce curri- 
culum materials in a broad gpettrum qf academic 4isciplines. 

- In the planning of new physical facilities, such as the seven 

proposed teacl^ers colleges and a national curriculum develop- 
ment and technology center, serious study and consideration 
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V, • 

1 . ■ I ■ » \ 

^ sliould be given to the many innovative and sensible changes 
' • . ' that have taken place during the past decade around the globe 
in the design, construction, and use of learning dpace. The 
central a^rn of. school building modernization must be three- 
fold: greater function, better ecpnomy, and more imaginative. 

* ■ , • ■ 

aesthetics* « ' 

- To maximize learning results of specialized equipment already 

« in the schools and colleges, such as television and sound 

ii 

laboratories, more emphasis must be given to participant 
training and the use of specialists!, 
As new elementary, schbols are being built, renovated, or 

expanded (to handle more students or additional grade levels), 
^ \even when accomplished mostly through Ipcal sey-help 

projects, n6w emphasis must be given to the size and design 
0f learning spaces so that they make possible and encourage 
tfeacher and student activities called for in the latest curri- 
^culurh syllabi. New facilities, unfortunately', are too often 
mere replicas of old 'ones which in many ways have their 
limitations, 
Budf^eting and Finance , i 

Qi^i^Al t*^X 91}d _Q(}a Hi y ^Cq n § i de r aji on 

- At the elementary level per pupil cost ranges, generally 



conside?:ed a significant factor rejated to quality of learning 

drs wide as 1 to 6. . . * * 

• •• ' . - % 

curlrent opfe^ration costs, particularly^influenced by teacher 

salaries, are rising' steadily es|)Ch year. At the same time, . 



other. 



( 1) Frank Farner, Project to Improve SchooJ^Fjmance Practices in 
Thailand, First Quarterly Report, 1972, pp., 34-35. 

(Z) Frank Farner, Project to Improve School Finan^^? Practices in 
Thailand, Second Quarterly Report, 1972, pjpf{ 1*9-20. 



^ ; schdpl enrollments a r# growing faster than both national 

income and a consistently hi^gh-rate of population growth. . ^ 

- In.Changwat A^iministrati ve Organizations (CAO) elementary / O 

' ' ' . . ' ' . \ / ' ■ • 

schools, which comprise 82% of all elementary schxDols in 
^ ^ ' ■ . ' . ' / . ' 

the ndFtion, implementation of the current Five- Year Plan / 

for^growth in enrollmonts . primarily in grades 5, 6, and 7, 

will I'e^ult in a 52% increa'Se in the total educational budget 

. .for CAO schools by 1976. ' ' 

-.Vast disparities in Changwat revenues (.as" much as 200 to 1 ) 

contribute greatly to the reinforcement'^tfid spread of 

\) 

elitism on the one hand and to unequal educa^tional opportu- 

nities an4 to hbpes of utilizing the schools as a major 

instrument for shaping a more egalitarisin society on the 
(2) • . ' " ■ ■ ^ 



4 



ver 96% of the rural elementary sdhojpl bvdiget is allocated./ 
for teacKer saktrieB, supporting services, welfare 
benefits. Thus, only 4% is available foif instructid^al 

inate rials, eduipfctieht, ^n'd repair atid maintenance servi^«^. 

• "'^ ' / • . \ 

- TtJere is di3?e/need for the* systematic and expeditious 

.<iollectioi^)6f essential data, "and for traiaed personnel to 

interpretj/and utilize such data ia an improved process of 

decisio^-m^aking and policy determination. 

8. Innovation, Experimentation, Evaluation, and Research 



Qua n ti ty^ a nd _Q ua I it y C o n s i^^de r 

' EdufcatioV-in Thailand sorely requires' research in every 

area and at every level. In fact, research in some form is 

essential for the survival, let alone the progress, of alm^t 

any instigation. However, the nature, form, and direction of 

resijarch must often vary widely from nation to natibn, or ^ 

institution to institution, depending on its stage of development. 



its resources, its priorities and goa 



Isyc Too oftjfen 



in Thailand 



research activity has fallen far short ol^ fulfilling its potential 



(1) 



for a variety of reasons. -Some of the major ones -follow: 



(1) William P. Fuller. Research for Education Planning in Thailand: 
Comments and Suggestions for the National Education Council, 
Ford Foundation, Bangkok, 1972. ' 



Rir 
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* — It has been poorly coordinated, thiis inviting duplication 
. * ... • 

\ of effort 6n the-'ohe hai^, and di'scouraging fch^.mbbiliza- 
. ' ' ^ • tion of resou^ijces and the skaring of findings on tlie other; 

^ - It has been too narrow, focusing too qften on hair-splituPng 

* .j ,. • " " 

topics related primarily to university degree require- 
.nnents o> tke researcher's idiosyncratic interests rathe^ 
than national needs and objectives;^ 
V - It has been too largely*a paper exercise dealing wyth highly 

/ ■ " ' ' / 

theoretiqal and esoteric matters, and too little a progmm 

of acjbion research designed to improve programs, 
* J 

'* poH^cies, and people; / ^ /\ - P 

- It has centered too fully on urbar^' problems and toi 
' ^ peripherally on upgradling life in the rural area; 

V - It l^as been too fragmentary, to^ diffused, too limited 

(' 

scope and depth, and too aj^tibiguous and inconclusive to 

/■ _ • 

be practical and useful; 

- It has not made effective use of the almost inexhaustible 

supply of research from oth^ culture's* th^t, with dis- 
cerning selection and adaptation, cWld have impressive 
positive effect here; 

(1) Edward J. Keay, Henry J. Hermanowicz, and Herbert A. Smjth, 
' - Teacher E^catign in Thailand: Problems and Prospects, USOM, 
. Greele^y^Colorado, 1971, pp. 96-97. . 




in 
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It h^'^ Wot focused adequately on ian eN^aluation of existing ' 
programs and practices as starting points for deeper 
s.tudy; * ^ . ^ 

It has been too subjective and descriptive and not sufficient 
ly objective and analytical; ^ 

0 * . 

■ ■ . ^ ^ \ • ■ 

- It has generally t^ken the/form of survey studies rather 
than experimental activities ^and pilot projects; and 

•» It has too often been packaged irx forms that are too bulky, 
bland, and confusing to be very useful to busy decision- 
makers and administ^tive leaders. 




In order 'to maximize limited and inc/easingly harder^to-come^by 

^ .■ " . * 

monetary resdtUrces;p:elevantt^^^)^ planned, and action^relatfe^y 



aearcli is needed,' A ^©aa? specific areas requiring such research are: 



-Failure and inefficient/learning, especi^illy at the elemeruary 

^ ' ' ' ' / ' ' ' > . 

/ / / . / 

school level; 

- Tailoring the outviriculum to contribute more productively to rural 

/ ' ^ 
income ami /social needs; 

-The advarycages and disadvantages of the current 7-5 organizational 

plan -- and possible alternatives; 
-programs, activities, and*methods useful in improving leadership 

behavior;.* jand' / , 



- friew concepts, specifications^ schematics,' andi drawings for build- 
ing better, more functional schools. 

The worldwide knowledge explosion has brpught with-it arii^era pf ' - 

\intensive specialization. To reap reasonable benefits from future action 

and applied research, therefore, research must be conducte^Q as a 'team 

rather than an individual effort; it should, if possible, be related J:o on-' 

g'oiAg programs and innovative pilot projects; it stfould focus on results 

. - • • 

that are fairly immediate; and it. should directly involve in a re&e4rch 
role, possibly on a part-time basis, individuals who are relat/d to an'd 
responsible for the activity under study. 

The nation's research capability must be improved; more and better 
trained researchers are needed at all educational levels^ from the program 
planner to the ^classroom teacher. Depending on .the individuals role, * 
naturally, the length and nature of training will vary/ 

Research must become more practical and productive. As such it 
will become more respectable," and with respectability there will most 
likely eom^ increased budgetary allocations. 

E, Of Numbers and^ Navigation ' ^ " 

The problem areas just presented may appear unduly imposing and 
far-flung. In reality they are. But careful study should demonstrate 
that they also are inextricably interrelated. The , project objectives of 

• ■ ■. / ■ ' ■ 

*6 . . -49' ■ ■ - . . , 



tine n^xt section, 'as well as the implementati6n feature? to be deserjjjed 

in successig^e se'ctions, present .a •specific plai^ for confronting these 

■• ■» ' ~ 

problems in a unified and simultaneous, as opposed to a fragmentary 

, f - — ~- 

and sequential, manner, t ' ^ o 

One further word concerning the problems presented: sonie^were 

"■ " ^ ■ * . ■ ^ , J 

aubstantifited by use. of numerical* data-, others^by descriptive ^narrative. - 

Both seem quite valid. Certain activities lend themselves best to the ^ 

languatge of numbers; others to words. And, despite appedranc^a, t 

verbal description, depending on source and reliability, can be every 

Int as, hpnprable and valid as statistics* and numbers and maybe more 



so. 



Some-fascinating insights related to th^, garyie-of numbers were 



expressed in a Time magazine essay, ^'Of Imaginary Numb^rs'^ a yeai 
ago- A few quotes; ^ 

Imaginary nuq^bers, according to mathematicians, 
are useful in figuring out such probletris as, the flow of 
air or water past a curved surface like an airplane wing. 

**In ordinary life, imaginaiY numbers of a somewhat 
different kind seem to have become even more useful, 
t From solemn public officials and eager corporations,, 
from newspapers, television (and even^, some da/e 
&ay, from newsmagazines) conaes a googol of seemingly : 
definitive and unarguable statistics. They tell us, with 
an e>tactitude that appears magical, the'numTber of heroin 
* addicts in New York and the population of the world. By 
simulfiting reality, they assure us that facts are facts, 

-and that life can be understood, put in order, perhaps 
even nai^stered, ^ . , 



' , "I^ almos-t any area of Jife today, the best -- certainly 

'^J^e most honest -^^^ answer to a r'ejcjue^st for figures would « ^ 
b^: Nobody knows, But that makes us feel th^t so^mebody 
has failed 1at Jhis job; th^re naust.be a right answer, there-;' 
foT^e a right answer is composed.'' ... 

*'If every statistic were regarded with (sirailar) skepticism^, 
it might .well be found that many of our most widely accepted 
"figures are also, at led^at in.part, /imaginary numbers. .-. . 



0 



' Is nothing, then, to bei belieVeid? Yes -- the evidence of 
the'sen__ses arid the observations of the mind^ buf not too^ 
many of the imaginary numbers'that try to provide proof, 
. How many is "not too many**? The computer is"" working on 
that. (1) • " ' 



^ Admitted y, therefo^re; data utilized to confirm andi reinforce 
problenri areas, in- a,true sens,e, represent approxi'mali-ons. Re- 
inforced, however, with daily observations ^nd sensory experiences 
that^are vivid, repetitive, and pervade, such data take on nieaffing * 
far beyond ih^re quantification; th«y tell a stoK.y not only ^f "How mucij? ' 
or "HoTv''many? but also of..'\'With w^t-ISigling? "With what effect?"", 
and "For what purpose? " ' „ \ 

The real aim, "of course, of utilizing nurhbers, feelings> and V 
observations is to pr.etsfent U picttare that is reasonably valid and true. 
^ The dataTK:itedJtthis proposal do .that; they highlight problems that ' 
are real, iinminentr and vast. They point the way for projects that 
-pu343c»M^4;o help the nation even if not-in the-most refined knd precise 



(1) Otto Friedrich, Time, August 2, \^M., 
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way. But then the navlgatoi^ in settirig the automatic pit^eit on his ste^K 

, * * <9 

-Boeing^ 707 shortl-y after tabe-off from Dpn Muang Airport, fioints his 
compass only in the general direction of Bombay's International" 
Airport, Qn the basis of 3peed, al'titude, and wind and temperature 



7 . ■ . ' 

forecasts^ he has enough "data" (none of w-hich is totally correct) to 
get^the flfght started. Intermittent radar, radio, celestiail, or 
pilotage readings will .nebesaita'te speed, bearings, and possibly altitude 
changes, to bring th^ plane to its destination at the stated ETA' 

' ■ , . ■ ■ ' : ; ■ 

(e8tirriated>t1ne of arrival). The' longer the plane remains in flight, 
the more refined wiU be ^he course corrections. Certainly, no one on 
tHie crew, while stilLover the Indialn Ocean, will be thinking about 
linlng up the- plane's nose with the Bombay runway, (See Schematic. F. ) 
And so, too, with data and even with project design; we need enough 

of the right kind of information and structure to establish from the start 

.... .. \ 

sei,nsible. and atj:ainable c^jectives, arid plans and program* for achieving 
them. With time, changes and refinements will surely come. \ The 
unexpected and unplanned for will happen. New and*better data, along 
with sharper and more perceptive observations, will surface. \\ 

o 1 

t 

project design, however, is flexible and dyjiamic rather than rigid and 
static, it will utilize all these new inputs to forge an educational 
instrumentality that is ever sensitive to inevitable change and perhaps 
more important, responsiy^ to it. ' 
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Sectiot^ III 



PROJECT OBJECTIVES - 



A. f Objectives: What the Project Aims to Do 

■ " ^ — ■ — — — Vr — ~~. — ~ . ** ■/ 

' This project aims to contribute to'the achievement of national 



educational objectives and, at the/same time, to* the alieviation of 
national educational problems, * both discussed in the preced^ing g^ctio 
It plans su^h achievement through the esta^lishrneht of a regional e 
tional action research and deveropm^^i^ center to be located iri^uie rural 




sector and to be directed to the accomplishment the Iculpwihg objectives: 
» 

1. Curriculum and Instr\Sbtional Materials 

1 ■ ' • " > \' ' 

(a) ^^o reform^and modernize on a pilot^cale the entire .elementary , ' 

school Curriculum (both coAtenJ; and' rn^hodology), covering all subject . » 
afeas th.aVshould^be t^iug^t} p^r^t|>2fulariy.in rural a to students in- 

Prathom 1 to 7, and, in/a lesser degree', to young children at the kindey- ' 

' i / • 

garten and preschool leye.l. Emphasis must be placed^on, .K^ia^king the 

■ i . ■ ■■ 

curriculum more r^Lj^ vant to the Thai culture a^d^o the needs of'pepple 
liv'ing^n an agricultural economy; 

(b) To prepare, write, field test, produce, • distribute, and utilize, 

/ ■ ' ' ° • " ' ( ■ ' J 

/ - na^ ■ ■ •» / - V 

4ji aXelected ruj-al pijdt area, elementary school* (Preschool plus Prathom 

• 7) textbooks and teachers' guides in the ci4.rricular areas of la^nguage" 
arts (Thai), English Ss a lecond language, social studfies (including 
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culturqifend religion), mathiemiatics, science, health and physical 
education, arts and cij^fts, music, and practical arts for both boys' 
and girls ; * . ' 

(c) To design, ^develop, field test, produce, . distribute, and' 
i^tili^e in8|:ructional mate'rials, both low-cost; l.ocally-made items and 
modern- multi-me'd-ia, to enhance the teaching-learning effectiveness of 
the jaewly written textbooks which Will serve as- the foundation for 
implementing the revised elementary education curriculum; 

(d) To study the«. growth and developm^tent of preschool rural 
children, in the approximate age rgt^ge of i-6, and to make recommen- 
dations to the project Central Coordinating Committee (CCC ^ to be • 
described later)' concerning activities, '''materials, and approaches that 
can make these most impressionable years more fruitful; 

(e) Tq establish an efficient and competealt 'indigenous capability 
for continuous curriculum, textbooki and instructipnal materials reform 
and improvement through the (I) training of a cadre of local curriculum 
and media specialists, textbook writers , illustrators, and translators; 
(2) adoption of an organizational and procedural approach dealing with 
all functions.of curriculum develiopment from content selection to field 
implementation; and (3) cr«eatipOh of a permanent regional instructional 

. ' . i V • 

matef-ials center^o serve the special educational needs of the sur- 

- ■ • ' V- ■ . 

rounding rural aipea (Additional information on this- center is presented 
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in the objective below, )\ , 

/\^ {£} To create a modef 'regional kistrucjkfbnal Malejials Center 
(IMC) to stuay, select, test, evaluate, de^^gn, .and produce a wide 



variety of loJ 
(including ra 



ally-nnade and nnodern technological nnedici and materials 
lio and television ais well as those indicated^in the objectives 

I ■ ' ■ \ ^ - 

above) that ai\)p Reasonable in cost and that are r'l^ievant to the lives of 
learrters from%he preschool to'adult level in rural Thailand. The IMC 
would be a component part of the'total educational action research and 
development complex; it would coordinate its efforts most closely with 
curriculum work^Vs and textbook^riters in the field; and it would servQ 
as a rural extensidJsa arm of the Department of Educational Techniques,. 
The model x:enter hopefully would ^'erve as a pi^ototype for the establish- 
ment of other regi9nal centers in a prbces,s of decentralization (Resigned 
(I) to increase local involvement and respoasibility; (2) t<? develop 

- ■ 1 -\ ■ ' ■ . . 

cuiTTicular programs and\materials more consistent with the specijul 

charact^risticslof a particular region; and (3) to serve as a rural ex- 

■ \ . • ^ 

perimentai and implementa\ion agency for the Ministries of Education 
and Interior in Bangkok; and . * 

(g) To dei^ign, develop, field test, produce,' distribute, and 

/ 

utilize"* testing instruments, both diagnostic and evaluative in nature, 
correlated to'the nqw textbooks and teachers' guides which >evill J^e 
wrifetert for each subject matter Area in the elementciry school 



curriculum. In addition, a list of recommendations should, be submitted 
to the CCC bearing on testing reform required to satisfy more effectively 
a variety of educational needs su*ch as entrance screening for higher 
education,, diagnosing specific areas of learning difficulty, etc. 
2. Teacher Education: Preservice and Inservice 

(a) To utili^ze on a pilot scale the new teachers' glides and cor- 
related tests and ^nst^ctional materials, referred to iri the 'preceding 
objective on cur riculur^ >^nd instructional materials, as major (but not 
exclusive) source mate?-i^ls for revising and modernizing tJl^ content .and 
methodology of the preservucd eleY)cientary teacher training curriculum at 
the university, college of education, a^h^teachers college located within 
t he proximity olj the rural regional educational 'center , 

(^); To sponsor workshops, conduct demonstrations, develop 
supplementary materials, "and provide consultative services at the 
a^ove--narhed teacher training institutions to improve the knowledge, 

i • . I 

skills, and understandings of teacher trainers and teachers of teacher 
t rainers ; 

(c) ITo create a model regional Inservice Education Center (liJC) 

1 » ' ' " s 

that will promote in^ philosophy and action the id<^a that life-long education 

' ■ " * • • ./ ' 

is absolutely indispensable for all te^achers wh/b hope to keep up to/date 

with our turlDulqnt times. The center would make provision for/he 

; I , ■ / ■ • 

^eri,odic re-bycling of all teachers, teacher trainees, traiaeB^^ of teache 
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trainers, supervisors, educational Specialists, and administrators 
wlio live and work in the reg^ional jgeographic area. ThQ lEG,' which 
wo'ul^be a component part of the total Rural Education Develqaoarel^t 
Complex (REDC), would (I) provide training experiences for practicing 
teachers in the region dealing directly with the use^^xk^ir^andevlying 
concepts 9f the newly designed elementary curl^iculup^ (II) utilize the 
rich backgrounds of these vetferan teacherp in testingV^ryfinlng, and ' 
evaluating the newly deyeloped materials; (3) serve as a regional 
liaison. professional training agency for MOE and MOI in testing and 
implementing curriculum changes and innovation, and in accelerating 
the pac^ of their national dispersion; (4) promote the systematic 
g)ractice of holding year-round inservice programs in a. rural setting 

4nd in facilities designed es^^pecially for the upgrading of alder^and 

' ^ " / - . 

tnore experienced teacbiing^ perso^njsfiel; and (5) serve as a prototype for 

the establishment of similar reo^onal centerp throughout the nation,' 



/ ^ 
with the' accent on decentraWzation of educational management and^ 

\ 

responsibility; and . . 

(d) To promote teache r morale, job tenure, and productivity 

by (I) studying factors related to terms of service such as salaries, 

*■ ' , . . / ' 

promotions, school and geographic assignments, incentives to com- • 

s . ^ 

pensate for hardship or security- related postings, etc. } and (2) making 
appropriate recommendations to the CCC in Bangkok. 



0 

3. Leadership and Supervision ^ 

(a) To improve the professional performance of educational and 
community administrators, leaders, and supervisors whose job res- 
ponsibilities are closely related to project objectives and activities by 
involving them directly in (1) project pla/nning, implementation, and 
evaluation; (2) seminars, workshops, lAternships and academic courses; - 

(3) reality-based experiences, closely related to theirjobs, that stress 

.1 • ' - 

problem-solving a>d decision-making techniques; and (4) academic and" 
field exercise^ that focus on the acquisition of specific skills related t-a 
organization, 'planning, data -collection and use, finance, staff relations, 

et c • ; I . ' 

. .. t . 

(b). To provide the leadership experience described above in more 

intimate and intense fashion for a cadre of^selected Thai leaders, living 

. - ■ # 

and Working in the iTilot area, who" will serve as the Field Operations 

■* ~ ■ • ' 

Unit (FOU)., The F.OU will be responsible for the day-to-day direction, 

planning, implementation, and evaluation of the project within the policy 

and organizationaf structure established h^J:he CCC to whom ^t w^tll 

xepoi't perijbdically; ^ 



\ 



(c) To develop Thai-related c:|arriqula, materials, and methods in 
the fields< of educational administration, curriculum improvement, 
guidance and counseling, adult education, and conrimunity development, at 
t^ie^on-degree. Bachelor's, Master's and Doctoral levels, that will be 

6b . ■ 
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useful in upgrading the job performance of present and prospective 
educational a^pd community lead^s and supervisors; 

(d) To study and assess cui*rent concepts and practices of 
supervision in the field, both .at the practice teaching and inservice 
levels, to experiment with improved procedures especially ones 
that take account of the yast^umber of teachers to be visited and the 
relatively small number of supervisors^available, and to make recom 
mendations for reform to the CCC; and " ^ 

(e) To examine and evaluate the effectiveness of the present 
organizational structure, relationships, policies,' and procedures that 
exist between Ministry offices in Bangkok and provincial offices in the 
field, between Changwat offices and individual schools and colleg'es, 
between the teachei:^, college^ and thJe university, between? the schools 
and the community, etc. Efforts must be initiated, and recommenda- 
tions submitted to the CCCy to improve educational administration at 

all levels and in all functions with special emphasis on the process of 

<i. ■ , . 

, decentralization whereby broad policy determination and educational 

direction are strengthened at the national levej, and responsibility for 

and participatioh in ongoing operational matters are entrusted to • 

regional or local officials , 

4. Adujt and N^onfoVmal Education 

/ ' ^ ' • 

t>- (a) To make an inventory of jthe instructional materials and 



activities now available to out-of-school youth and adu]/ti^, to assess their 

^ / 

appropriateness and huality, and to make needed revisions and/or develop 

/ ' > 

new materials and a/ctivities with particular focus on^'literacy attainment, 
^topics of adult* interest (e. g, , population and health ^education) ^ and socio- 
^^conomic needs; / 



(b) To make recommendations to the CCCj in conjunction with the 

■ . . / ■ . i 

objective stated /above, concerning curricular changes and materials, 

■ ■ ■ - / ' • . ■ ■ ■ 7 . ■ 

particularly suited to adult and nojiformal educaljion, that should be in- 
eluded as integral* parts of the formal school program; arid 

" ■ I ■ ■ . 

(c) To/ broaden the training of teachers land. teacher trainers by 
(1) inculcating the concept that all teachers ar^ not only instructors of - 
Qhildren but ailso of out-of-school youth and adults; and (2) including the 

sfells,^ knowledge, and attitudes required foT teaching older people in 

i . ■ " \ 

both formal a^d nonformal instructional activitjies. 

5. Physicar l^acilities and Equipment 

(a) To conduct workshops and seminar^, and to offqr formal 



courses, in school plant planning (includin^fix^d and moveable^quip- 

■ " ■ . I ■ ■ ■ .• ■ 

ment) directed to school adrmnistrators and community leaders, with 

> ^ . ' ^" . ' • ■ / ' * • ' - 

the objective of'-"(l) heig>Jitening their awctreness that the way schools or 

colleges are designed and' bi^ilt has a most direct bearing on how teachers 

teach and how effectively learner^ learn; and (2) teaching th^n specific 

skills related to learning space eolvceptualization^ design, construction. 
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utilization, *and management; 

' (B) To involve directly selected educational administrators and 

leaders, as opportunities present themselves, in a close wcTrking 

/ , . \ 

rtelationship with school architects in writirxg forward-looking educa- 

tional specifications'for moderniziag old physical facilities or designing 

\ 

new onqs; also, to provide practical experiences? in planning modern 



educational JDrogjrams to accompany the new 'facilities; and 

*{c)^fiiO make recommendations to th-e CCC concerning policies 



and practices that are needed to make educational facilities and equip- 

^\ . ■ " ' 

rd'ent more functional, aesthetic, and economical, 

6. Innovation and Research 

. ■ ■ / ' ^ • ■ ■ ' 

(a) To provide direct on-the-job training for educational ^ 

leaders, writing teams, job interns, teacher trainers, and selected 

teacher trainees, who mky be associated with the prpject, 'in the 

development of research skills, experimental materials, logical and 

systematic thinking, rfnd interpretation and applicatiqn of findings; the 

foci' of the research, which will be basically of^an action and applied 

nature, ^vill be the five broad educational objectives described earliey 

in this section; ' ' • 

/• * * 

. (b) To introduce, often from cTther nations, and applyv here ^ 

■ ■ K 

with appropriate adaptation the most .promising^nnovatiqns , techniques, 



and^materials in selected specialized area&ss^f education such as 
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sensitivity training, micro teaching, institutional evaluative criteria, 
small and large group instructional methods, visuaUaudio-lingual 
• language study approaches, and the use of video tape in improving 'both 
teaclier training and isupervision; a . « 

(c) To expl ore and experiment with more effective ways of 
utilizing mass media (radio,, television, and the press) more fully in " 
meeting stated educational objectives; 

• ■ . ' , 7 

(d) To develop research unit materials to be^ utilized at all ' 

^ ' ^ ^. 

levels df teacher training, but with varying degrees .of cpmplei^ity, to 

[ 

ipstruct trainees in the use of practical research skills in thei'r every- 
day professional lives; ** * 

(e) To pi an the development of a vastly ejxlpanded i^egional ^ 

' ' V • 

professional multi-media library which will be patt of the IMC; the 
library will provide the professional books, films, tests, slides, 
-transparencies, etc. for use by the curriculum writing teams, and will 
provide" source documents and prototype rjjnaterials for, teachers, course 
designers, and educational innovators and researchers; atid ^ 

(f) To promote as an integVaT featui:Le of the total project a 
^unified and well coordiiWated regional research capability bolstered by 

corhpetent leadership, tVa^ined staff adequate library, fugictional . 
facilities, and supporting budget to ensure that curre^it and future 
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innovative activities of the'REDC will have a sound and permanent re- 
search base. - 

B. Resources, Demands, and the Twelve Camels 

r — " . 

The project objectives just presented are sweeping in scope, y*et 
interrelated in nature an4, function. They take cognizance of the fact ^ 
that what people learn, and how 'well, is the essence of what is called 

^ the ^'curriculum'', and that the curriculum will hardly change without 
concomitant and continuous change in presei^ice and inservice teacher 
training, instructional ma^terials, , leadership and supervision, facilities 
and equipment^, and experimentation an? research. Yet, all this is^fa 
large order. To do all things to all people at one and the same time is 

'out of the question, Like the near -helples s camel driver twio, lost and 
isolated with twelve thirsty camels and one barrel of wat^r in the midst 
of an endless deserjt, decided to shoot eleven camels and try to make his 
way out with the remaining ishirst -quenched one. Difficult decisions must 
be made. (See Schematic C. ) 

Limited resources, thinly spread, in whatever name, is almost^ 
always an exercise in futility. How, then, do such resources confront 
massive needs and make a diffexence? How, in other words, does one 

^g€Ct the most mileage. fot his inputs? To be brief, even at the risk of 
over -simplification, focus will be directed to four sides: - 
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1. The NUMBERS side: 

' ^First, it is essential to secure criticar financial 9,nd demographic 
data that are current as well as projected several d^ades into the futu>e^ 
Planning surely requires some rough estimate^of how many we are plan- 

V 

riing for, and how much money and other resources we are likely to have 
avaiia^ble. To the educational planner, the few figures and priq^ections , 
^presented below are sobering and inescapable. ' - 

(a) Latest demographic data indicate that Thailand's population 
in 1972 was in excess of 38/600, 00{?^ people. \ At current rates of growth 
(estimates* vary from 3. 0% to 3. 6% per year), the population will double 
(a 100% increase) in approximate],^ twenty years. \ . ~ / 

(b) The school age poplilation, covering ages 5-19, was about 



14, 000, 000 in 1972; it is estimated that it will be jJi ex6,ess of 21, OOO, 000 
by the year 2000 (a 5"0% increase) on the most hopeful assumption that the 
national^ertility rate will be halved in thirty yeai^s. Estimates based on 

current fertility rates for the same age g:ro^P^ 5-19, range in the order 

^ • ' • ' ^ / ■. 

of Xo, 000, OOO by the year 2000 (a 114% increase). 

\ \ ■ " 

(c) Public spending for education increased from 1, 550 i^nillion 



b^aht (14. 5%( 



of ^the central government budget) in 1^3 to 6,042 million 
baht (19> 1% of the central government budget) in 1973, an^average increase 
of 14> 6% per annum, - At the same tiine/ the Gross Domestic Product 
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increa>l& has averaged between 9 and 10% per annum dj!iring'th^ 4H^^ 
I 

time period The percent of GDP allocated to public /expenditu'i^e^fp 
educatipn rose from. 2. 6% in 196 3 ^to 3. 5% in 1972. ^ / 

^ (d) Inflation, price rises^ a^nd living costs averaged ajbout 2%/ | ; 
■ per year over; the past decade. In terms of futur^e projection!, inflation 
can be expectjed to rise above current levels in the light of a ^arietjr of \. 
national arid international economic developrnents that were ijranspiring 
during the la[:ter months of 1972 an^l th^ eart:r|^ months of 

(e) trend toward plateauing in national , expenditures for educa- 
tion seems tlo be developing, during the course of the currenij five-year 

■ ■ - • ■ ' :i 

plan, hovering in the vicinity of 18 to 19 percent. In terms of the needs 




s of other competing sectors, it does p.ot appear likely that 
enditures for education in the decades ahead will vary more 



and denjand 
national exp 

than a couple of percentage points, more orjless, from current levels. 

(f) Disparities- in cash income between urban and rural families, 

J. ■ . ; ^^ • - 

especially between families living in Bangkok and those living in the 
Northeast, are size^^hle (averjage ratio of 5.6|to 1) and, despite GDP 
increases, continue to grow, One result ofl such disparities is a rapid 



growth in rural emi^gfatioji^ and a eor responding population growth in the 



(1) Edgar C. Harrell,\ '^The Employment Problem in Thailand*\ Office 
of Program, The United States Operations Mission to Thailand, 
Bangkok, September 1972. 
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■ / . 

/ 

Bangkok/ metropolitan area estimated to be in ex^cess of six percent ?6%) 
ar^nually, double the national' average, I I 

2. The CONDITIOKS sid^: ^ ' ^ \ 

Planning productive national programs calls for mora than ) 
critical data; undertying assumptions are also needed, and they ar4 
presented in Section IV that follows. '^r 

3. The VALUES and PRIORITIES sidg: 'j 

Facts, |f they are valid and reliable/ are basically non-dj^batable. * 



Assumptions, |however; along-wit^i concepts are debatalble. The/y form ' 

■ ■ . ^ 7 

the cornerstoijie of any action^program, and they call , for value judgments 
that unmistakably reveal what we perceive to be important and how - 
important, vi'hat or who should come first, what is worth sacrifi^^ing for, 
and where and how our efforts and resources should\^)e ^d>rectedl 
Section V presents a series of concepts, involving-^lues an*d priorities, 
which serves as a rationale f^r the projects 
4. The ACTION side: • , ^ 

Section VI and the^,^*€maining chapters present a detailed descrip-' 



"tton: oFa multi-dimensional project, founded on a series of stated 
assunjptfons and cbncepts, addressed to the achievement^of educational 
obje1:tives and the alleviation of educational problems , and designed |:o 
accelerate the pace of national socio-economic development. 
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Section IV 



ASSUMPTIONS U NDERLYING TH^: PROJECT 

■ ■ 



To achieve the educational objectives described in the previous 
section, and to do so with a keen sensitivity to the ubiquity of limited 
national resources and mounting personal demands, calls fot set.of 
basic as&umptions. Such assumptions, coupled with a series of con- 
ceptual guidelines, determine the breadth and depth of the project's 
foundation which, in turn-, determines the height to which the project 
can aspire. • 

^ / A, Assumptions 

1, It is assumed that the national educatiojpal objectives as stated 
; in the Third Five^Year Economic and Social Development Plan 

are sfensibla., realistic, and deserving of urgent action, 

r ^■ 

2, It is assumed on the basis of the Five-Year Plan and the Annual 

« . if " f'""^ . % 

Budget tha,l|education is considered one of the nation's most ^ 

significant sectors whose effectiveness*is insepai;able from 

' national development and progress,*^ ' — - " . 

3» It is assumea that relevant. education, in its many forms, is 

indispensable\o the preservation of cultural heri^tage, respect 

^for royalty, tranquility and^^^^urity, arid the yticulcation of 

religious *ahd traditional values^ 
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It is assumed. that change is inevitable and inescapable, that educa- 

' \' ' \ ' 

tion represents the nation's basicXinstrumentality for nurturing 

ind'ividualgr^vho can effectively copeXwith it, and that the. survival 

and growth of our society cts a whole\epend.on how we help to 

shape as well as respond to it. 

It i9 ass,unpted that the pace of our national march toward a more 

participative democracy will be g^oveVnt?d c}\rectly by the speed 

with which the educational process is able toNproduce an egalitarian 
* * \ 

society made up of independent-thinking, s-o^i^iUy- responsible, 
self-directive, and mature individuals. 
It is assumed that education must be diversified in'^orm, content, 
and approach in order to be responsive to varieci natiional manpower 
need^. It must help to develop more fully. human r^soirrces at the 
professional and highly tec-hnipal level, the middle cpanpc^er and 
semi-sjkill level, and the village agricultural level. 
It is assumed that national progress requires the constructive 
tont ributions of all ministries, and that education, to be effective, 
must actively relate its 'planVing and efforts to^jthose of others. Of 
course, assumes effective mobilization of resources and 

coordination of efforts'^athin an'^i among- the various departments 



of the Ministry of Education ij^self, , 
It is assumed that edu<;ation in its many dimensionsomust be 



indigcinous to the Thai culturdT^t the same tim^e, it is aqsumed 
that education is made up of numerous universal characte-ristics 
that are common to many cultures; nationcil educational develop- 
ment can'be accele fated» more effxoiently , by thb discriminating 
selection, kitroduction, and .adaptation^of educiitional concepts, 
practice^, and materials derived from other caltujhes , 



9. It^is assumed that des^pite remarjcable prpgr^Ss Ski the broad ^ield* 

/ 

. of education, especially during the la^t two decradea, formidable 
^ problems and towering tasks 'remain; the suac€;8sful confrontation 
of such problems and tasks calls for creajiive and innovative 
^pproachea beginning on a pilot basis, ^en serving as prototypes 
for national dispersion with provisiori for regional refinement and 
adaptation, and eventually leading to culturally- rooted institution- 
building. 

fO, It is assumedlthere is a real BQ^Lse of urgdncy attached to upgrading 
^the quality of Education, pa rtijfcula rly in rural areas, during the 
current Five-^ean Plan, If (s also assumed that improving quality 
is a most complex task that does hot readily lend itself to crash 
schemes and fa^t answers^ It is assum^td further, therefore, that 

\ I \ ■ - ' 

programs to raise quality ^serve the hiahest priority in terms of 
timing and the' commijtment of resources, ^nd should, from the 
start, be envisaged as jlong-tef rti projects ^ith progressively 
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1 . ■ 

accutnulative pay-off. ' , ^ ^ 

II. It is assumed that because of a burgeoning population, cooxmitment * ~" 
to the democratic ^thic, the values inherent in exercises of direct 
participation anj4 involvement, the principle of keeping the decision- 
malting process close to the people to be affetted^ and as a. check 
and balance mechatfism to the constant enlargement of bureaucracy, 
new iipproached must be^xplbred, and new efforts m^ude to dlacov'er 
mdre cffi^clent of defcc,ntralizing adminiatratiye reWonsibility. 

matched by commbsnsurate authority. \ ^ 

12«, It is assumed tha^the RTG will commit national inputs cfinsi^tent 
^ with the objectives desired, in terms orrequlred funds, higli quality 
personnel, and- mat'erial to the project described in this documenjf to 
ensure its successful launoh-ing and its long-term viability, 

0 * • 

13. It is assumed that considerable assistance from oth-er governments 
and external assistance agencies will be needed, especially during 

^ the earjy years of the pmject., ' * 

14. It is assumed that the conceptual guidelines presented in the next, 
section, along with the assumptioQs^ited here, provide a founda- 
tional framework for project structure and design. (See Schert^atic B. ) 
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Section V 

■ CONCEPTUAL GUpELINESyAND SUPPORTING RATIONALE 

The conceptual guidelinlis presented in this section are framed 
as a series of pointed and project-ioriented assertions backed by sup-r 
porting rationale. By clearly identifying priorities, emphases, and 
values they give the project sharper and more definite focXis. Selected 

V 

*)• 

charts and Illustrations are provided to dramatize m^ore pronouncedly 

facts and figures that ai'e deemed of consequence. 

^ ' Creative, yet realistic, conceptualization is at the heart, of any 

« 

productive p^-ogram,. Project "packaging" is important, even essential; 
1 yet it is the realm of strategies and ideas that serves as the real 
« creators and sustainers of effective action, ^ \ \ 

"a. The Concepts 
CONCEPT A; Elementary Education Prior^ity, 

Elementary Education which is the basic and sole form 
of formal Schoolirig £or the vast majority of the nation's 
youth, and the foundational learning progyam for 
^ all students continuing to various forms of higher educa* 
tion, should receive the'highest educational priority 
during the 1970s. • 



Ratio /nale • 

~ \ ■ • - 

j, (a^ Student EnroUment s 

/' . 1. . . . ■ 

I ^" ^971, eighty-eight (88) out of every tfhe-hundred (100) 

^f'tudents enroUedan an educational institution, at all levels, were in an 

/elementary school. (See Chart I . ) ' 



(b) Teachers , . * » .. " 

/\ ■ ■ " ~. ■ ^ • ■ • : ■ 

In 1972, eighty-one p,ercent (81%) -of the nation'^ total silpply 

I of teachers were employed in elementary schools. (See Chart 2. ). 

/ ' \ ■ i ■ ^ . 

/ (c) Schools 

In 1972, there ^byq over 29, ,000 elementary schools which 
amounted to 90-95% of alt/schools (secondary, technical, trade, 
business, college, .and university) in the entire country, 
(d) Costs « < , 

In 1972, the highest single line Item in the national budget 
was for elementary educ'^tion; it amounted to 2, 747 million baht which 
was 9. &% of. the total national budget, or 50% of the^total educational 
budget. (See Chart 3 . ) > ^ , ^» 

• (e) Cost-effectiveness , 

^ A careful researcU study, coaduct6d in Thailand in I9/0, 
^revealed that the highest'cost-benefit ratio exists at the elementary 
level as opposed t6 other levels of 'Education. 



' (\) Mark BUug, The Rate of Iteturn toJtivesttfient in Education in 

<T hail and. The Ford Fotindatiori, December 1971, 
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CHART 1 



, THAILAND 
STUDENT ENROLLME^^T DISTRIBUTION, 1971 

; Cam Levels ; 



^Pt3WGRADUATE ^* * » 
0.11 •/• (7,853) 



IGHER EDUC ^jK 



PRE - PRIMARY 



~ ,1.(f6yo(69,780 ) ' 

UPPER SEC. ^ 
2.87 '/o (189;135) 

LOWER SEC. 




TEACHER education: 



'■^ Includes 

^ * \ » 



34,831 
14,795 
5,72t 



7u 



TeacHek Trainees, Lower Cert. Level ^ 

fl , Higher C^rt. & B.A. Level 
N M.A. Level* . 
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CHART 2. < 



r 



(THAILAND) 

{DUCATrONAl STAFFING (all le^velsl , 1972 



No- of Teachers 
( in'obo ) 
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CHART 3 



THAILAND 

NATIONAL BUDGET • 1972 
(In Percentages) 




50% DF TDTAL EDUCATION BUDGET ALLOCATED TD ELEMENTARY EDOCATIDN 



1-6 
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Dr. Boonsorn Martin, Deputy Minister of Education, in a 
recent speech on "Education to Meet the Needs of a Changing ''Society", 
cited frankl^y some^hard facts to bol^^ter his plea for more learning 
effectiveness at the elementary school level, especially in rural ^. 
regions, , 

**Etementary education'has refcently been a topic ** 
^ of news to the effect that it is sustaining a wastage 
of 300-600 mittion baht yearly because of ,lfirge 
numbers of repeaters,, and because high percent- 
ages of children who have completed Prathorn 4 
in r u ral schools still lack literacy. . . . Children' 



i^sfho^have completed four yeaTS of elenaj^ntary ' 
education and j^re still illiterate are usually those 
who come from rural schools which have tnsul£iotet\t 
' learning materials because of parental pbverty. An 
Additional reason for this Illiteracy is the tre- L ^ 
mandous work loa^ imposed or the teacher who is 
expected to be able t^ teach efficiently six to eight 
. subject areas. It should therefore considered 

appropriate to invest an additional amount, beyond 
current spending (almost 3,000 million baht per 
annum), of 5, 000-6, 000 million baht yearly to * 
provide instructional materials and suppMS^*, equip- 
jnent,^ textbooks, references, and libraries in these 
disadvantaged elementary schools to improve their 
quality. This new investment should also give high 
^ priority to the upgrading. of teacher quality and the 
expansion of supervisory service3."(l) 

' ■ }} 

(f) Learning Results \^ 

.One of the most pripmiiient themes making its mark in the 
current educational world centers on the grpwin'g recognition of : 



(I) Bponsom Martin, '^Educatiotri to Meet 'the Needs. of a Changing^ 
Society", A paper presented 'to the Education Society of 
Thailand, Bangkok,' February 15, 1973.^ > 
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the power arid importance o£ learning potential during a child's early, 
: fo^rm^tive years. In the United States. today, preschool, kindergarten:^ 
and early childhood education, encouraged by nationally-financed 
'''Head Start" .programs and the nationally televised children' s" program' 
"Sesame Stree):", H.i^ undergoing rapid growth and both intensive and 

extensive experimentation and development. 

^ . . . ' • ■ 

(g) A Learning Society , 

^ While a sociej:y^s progress surely d^epeads on a nucleus of 

highly trained manpower^, it just as surely also, depends on a broad 

base^of citizens who possess (I) at least the rudimentary skills required 

for life-long learViing (reading, writing, computing, thinking, planning, 

acting); (2) a political awareness related to gov6rnmer\tai^a^tivities 

and procedures, especially as the.y apply to the local lev^l; arifl^S) a 

social sensitivity to people, neighborliness, ahd mutual respect. Except- 

for a^few die-hard extremists in favor of completely de-schooling learning 

activities, almost all societies of the world^are giving the highest priority 

to basic, elementary*' education for as many of their people, and for as 

- • ■ ' \ ' • . ^ ■ ■ 

many years, as their^resources can afford. 

(h) Centrality and Con>plexity 

John Hanson in describing the school scene in Africa spared 

■ • ' - ' ' ' 

no.^^ords in hi^ghlighting the crucial and complex dimensions of el^em^- 

■ . ) •■ ... ^ ' ' • ' - 

tary education. Much of what he whites has implications for Thailand. 
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^ j ■ ■ • 

''•Discussions Of Qd\^cation in Africa ^hich fail 
to come to t^jrrfis with ±he problems which con- 
front tmtnary- schools are frivolous./ It Is the 

Lmary schools which consuhrie by tar the 
•largest proportions of both education budgets 
and private or local contribut/ions to education; 
it is the primary- schools which serve over 
' ninety-five percent of the s<:hool population in 
Africa; it is the^ primary Schools lOvhich will 
pr;$vide the only form%l /education which most 
/at the youngsters in Africa will possess; and it 
is the primary school^^ which provide the largest 
* |single market for w/ge employrnent of 'educated 
personnel in Africst. . . . Unfort/unately, the paSt 
decade has seen rnore attention/ devoted to the 
problems'of secondary and hiig/ner education, 
prdblems whi^h are by corpp^f^isort relatively 



easy p 



>^blerrt^.toi handle. 



CONCEPT B: R ural/Focus - 
' — ^ — ' /. — ' 

In any ryew educational pro/je|t:t special emphasis 



3- 



8,houl(jf be directed to the ^u^al sector where most 
olth^ nation's people work and live, and where 



/ strVklng disparities exist between their standard 
if Itving and that o0heir fellow countrymen , 
liUinR in urban penters > • ' ^ 



Rationale 



Populatigft and Employment 
^ Eighty^ t6 eig'hty'^five percent (80-85%) of the nation's 



population reside in rural ar^,as and make their living through agricul- 
ture arid agricultura.lly-related occupjations*. 'For the foreseeable future, 



cally an agrarian economy. 



Thailand will most likely remai/i bas 

(b) Income Distribution 

6 • — ~ ^ — ^ ^ 

Per fapita annual income averages about Baht 3, 800 
{US$190.) for rural inhabitants; average per capita -income for city 
dwellers is. estim^ed to be six tim^e^ as great, 

(c) Physical and Social Amenities 



■ In terms of medical Services (Half of Thailand's 3,500 

registered doctors practice in .3angkok. The ratio %£ doctors to people 
'\ \ ■ , ^ ^ . ' ^ 

in rural areas reaches as high as 1:70, OOOi), electrical and water ^ . 

facilities, quality^schools , reasonably paved road, .comfortable housing, 

add cultural and recreational opportunities, the advantages lie overr. 

wbelmingly on the urban side^ j 



(d]L Teache^ Training Institutions 



The key'to more efficj 



2nt learning is miore highly qualified 



^oca- 



teachers,) and the key to more highly j qualified teachers is the effective 

rj^ss of teacher training programs and where they'are Jbca^ted. * L' 

" " ' i — ' ' ' • 

tion is significant because even elehn 

college located in an urban area can (lardly train in a meaningful way 
young teachers the>kills an^d realitiis rieeded^to work with^ chil)^^ 
adults living in remote villages, Ydt/ twentyt one (21) of. fo^ty-nine (49) 



existing al^d proposed-teacher training institutions ofre located within 
125 miles of Bangkok. ( See Chart 4 . ) Thfe ten newXteachefs, cplleges 
propose'd^by the Ministry of Education for construction during" the • ^ ' 
present Ffve-Year Plan will all be located In rural area^. Four of 
the ten were opened during iV?^, 

(e) Mocierni&ation and. Change ^ . ' i 
* * im^ressWe research in devjeloping countries 

indicates that formal schools have greater impact ujion the formation 
of modd^rn attitude?, such as ^n opettness to new experiences like 
receptivity tc5 ideas orTfamily, planning, .disease pWev^ntion, scterittfic 
agriculture, and dietary importance, than any other contemporary^ 

' institution. The research emfDhastzes that even inadequate ele- 

^ ■ ' . . \ ' - • ■ 

mentary schools fulfill!!' in varying ^grees, this role pf frSjdernity 
and change-amenability although results are generaljly difficult to 

ire often 



'quantify, and for that reason ar^ 



ov^rlook^d. 



CONCEPT. C: Quality Stress 
r; ' ; 

W hile student enroflment expansion and compui\sorv 
"I — ~ ^~ '■ ~" ~ ^ 

attendanc e extension are ne^b^essary and even vit^l, 
^ their importance and impact are measured directly t;>.y 

(I) Alex Inkeles, "Pa rticipitnt Citizenship in Six,.Developingv Countries", 
,' The American Political Science Review, Vol. 63, No.' 4. December 
I969r.pp. 1120-1141. • ' . 
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■ ■ \- ■ ■, 

the effectivenessyof student tearnlnfi, and that ' 

' constitutes educational quality which should be 
» •* • * 

constantly stressed In \any new project, • ' « 

Rati onale ' . • . 

(a) QuAntity-^Quality B-alance * * . 

The nation is raplcjly approaching fulf, uniyersal educa- 
tion at thq lower eletfientary (Prathom 1-4) level, 'yet about sixty-fiv^ 
percent (6^5%), or two out of every ^hree students, end up as dropouts, 
repeaters, or illiterates (the loss of the ability to read within abot^t " 
one year after leavi^ig Prathom 4). Educational plans, now under way, ^ 

call for eventuaVuniv6raal enroUmenfat the upper elementary level, 

■ i. ' , * * * ■ ' 
Prathom 5-7, ev>n though thpre'is cemsidera'tle Uncertainty as to the 

curriculum and iifatructionat pnater-ials that will be most appropriate, 

(b) Costs ' ; ' \ ' ^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ • :. ■ . A • . 

b V In 1971, the estimated public costs for dropouts an(J 

repeaters was'clode to 300. million baht. The costs for providing /a 
minimum of four years of schobling for the '40% of lower el^^entary 

students who failed to read wtr*srcertaj.nl,y much higher. Tte expenditure 

*~ . . * • ^\ V ' / ' ^* 

of a considerable portion. of theXotal elemeintary school/budget wsta not 

yielding results .commansuratq .wnth itB potential be^^se^f qualitative 

defiQi.e<i^e's. " /- . ' ^ 



CHART 4 



/ 





A Teachers Co f leges (29) 
« N'^^W' & Propofeed T-CJs(6> 
X Co ege.s of Educ.^ ^ '^k • 
■ Un i ver s i t i es wj th 

F'^ulties of Elduc ( 7) 
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^ (c) Budfi^t Comnriitments 

In 1972, approximately ninety- six. per <Wit.(^^^ of the total 
expenditures* for CAO scrhools was^used for teacher salaries aad w 
fare benefits; the* other four percent (4%) went for operating expenses 
(See Chart 5, ) .^Because of financial shortages, there , were practically 
rfo funds a|l^ailable for improving mate'rials and methods, teacher in- 
service education, or jexperimeatation with new ideas and praxtice^. 
' ' ■ ' /"^ 
The attainment of ' educational quality does not come easily; 

. 0' ^ \ 

it calls for^^-a sustained, deliberative process. Creative person! 



long-ieim financial commitments, and tenacity of purpose are all\ 

Invol^fed^Achieving quality is difficult and costly, and sometimesy 

unceifeahK^ Especially, cai 

ilb^ford not td pursue it strenuously because they are sirriply not ri< 

Bnoiigh to aSford the luxury of poorly planned exercises in. trial and ^ 

por, or to fritter away scarce resources on programs that are / 

pg(arginally productive. * ' / 

According^to recent projections, public expenditures for - 

/education could reach'a level of twenty-f\ve ^fercent (25%) of the natiotial 

-^bvxdget and 4, 4% (3.^%^li 1970) pf the^d\^W9 Domestic Product by 1980. 

\SucL fi^ancial^^rqjec^ron-s strik,e an^-u^ii^^/istU Thef tfelegraph 

(I) Educational Planning Division^ Pr^blisnris i^Fvh,ancing/tbe Thai 
Educational' System diiring the 19^f^s^and 1970 s , hN4itiis try of . 



^ ly^os , 

Edupatiojnt, Bangkok, Jun^^72, pp.\ 137-138. * 




( / 

■ • \ 

tRe signal, moreover, that more of the 8am<»^ education will not suffice; 
inefficiencies must be steadily uprooted; current projiifsing programs 
Encouraged and strengthened; and bold, iijnovative ideas and approaches 
introduced, adopted, and supported. Emphasis on^uality is the r^ad 
to maximizing baht inputs. 



CONCEPT D :v Broad Spectrum Curriculutfi 



6 



Curriculum is the centralifessence of educatiqn and 

It ghould be examined, mod-ernized. and reconstructed 

as an integrated totality of interrelated p£^rts, rither 

than as individual subject areas, because a broad 

spectruny^pp-roach to learninfi is more realistic! more 

\ ' effective, .more riapid, and^morQ economic al. (See 
\ — ^ '' ^ - " 

^ \ - Chart-6> ) * ' , ^ 



. \ Rationale 




<v • (a)^ More R ealistic 

\<;-:^ i-i • 



* ^ ' Rural living ^does not Ypllow a textbook; it seeks to solve 

daily problems and me^t daily needs i:or example^ in dealing wifh 
> '= rice fa'rming knowledge '^nd skills\a p^'djieeded concern>^ig the selection 

^ of seed, the place and time to plant\ weather, fe.f-tilizers , plowing ' 
. , , technit^ues; water 'buffalo caj;e, lnppt\cdsts;_ outfaut yield, ma'tketability", 
storage, .'cooperative approaches ahd mWh moJe.^ AntJAvhicii ''academic 
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CHART 5 



TOTAL EI^ROLLMENTS & EXPENDITURES FOR 



CAO SCHOOLS, 1^72. 
i T^r-^ 



I 



Ej\IROLLft/IENTS: Grades 1-4 
XSradDS '5-7 



4.041.000 
' 386,^ 00 ^ 

4,427,000 \ 



f (Total Gleniontar<y enrollments, private and public, 5,695,000) 

% ' -J 

EXPENDITURES (Capital oullays njot included): ^ 

Teacher Salaries, Benefitl^ g|;:. 2,066,308,000 



Operating Expenses (Rejtairs, Materipfs, 
Supplies, Equipment, jeftct) 



, 84.695,000 
6(2.151,003,000 
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i CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT: A PRO CESS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
UTILIZING A BROAD SPgfiTBUIVl APPROACH 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CONTENT ARfAS 
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subjects'* are involved? Certainly, science, mathematics, language . ' 
arts, economic^,, salo^tnanjihip, animal liiSsbandry, agriculture, 



astronpmy, and even the psychology of hv 



man relations. The point 



should be cf^ar: To develop.a ''relevant'j curriculum^-- a much-over- 
worked and littls^-iande rstood term --^ calls for a concentrat^ion on 

common objectives cjealing with rural ^rfoblemB, rural work, rural 

<' .■»«=* * 

activities, and rural life and noKon s' rict and nartow intellectual « 

disciplines. Curriculum change ^conduct ed in, this way results in a 

comprehensive reconstruction of what and how children sbquld learn 

and not on the mere addition or deletion of piecemeal academic ite^mg 

or units. « 

A stactement of rpinforceme it. » <^ 

"Ed\^cation suffers basically' from the gap 
betv^ee*n its content and the living expe- / 
rietlce tff its pupils^ between the system- ^ 
of values that it preaches and the goals 
set up by society,: between, Itp ancient 
curricula and the modernity o/ science. 
. ^ Link educatixDn toUife, associate it with - \ 

concrete goals, establish a close 'relation- 
ship between society and economy, invent 



or rediscover an ed\ication 
surrouridings ~- s^urely thi 
solution must be sought. 

(by Mo^^^EffecHve 



system that fits 
iSte whjere the 



WFven developing botfTsttrdiJ^and teach^ reading materials 



(I) UNESCO; Lea rnirvg To Be , op. cit. , p.- 69- 
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say in the field of rice farming, they are apt to be considerably mo.re 
effective if a team of specialists representing a variety of disciplines 
worlds cooperatively and simultaneously to make certain that the 
materials being written are scientifically up-to-date, instructive in • 
terms of providing new and helpful ideas, relevant in relation to the 

people and places involved, readable with respect to vocabulary 

\ . • 

control, and practical insofar as suggesting speqific tasks and activi- 
ties that can be carried over into their everyday village lif6. 
(c) More Rapid and.Economical 

Abundant experience, especially in the United States, 
radicates that curriculum reconstruction on either the 'state or local 

levdlXwhen treated as a total enterprise and pursued as a team effort, 

\ * 

\ • ^ . 

giyeS'tiie end product a higher degree of unifying purpose at a faster 



pace ar 

"0 

l^tii 



ISO 



dat more economical cost. Cur ritulum specialists, working in 
, tend automatically to give dispropi^rtionat^value /and priority 



to the c|fcj^iplihe they represent. When working in tandem, one group 
of specialists "corr^pletes" its work only bo be followed by another team 
which by and la\rge ignores the-.work of the earlier team or gradually 
replaces its priorijties and biases with ones of their own. 

Educational specialists, just like specialisbs^ in the field of 

■ '. . ' ■ - ■ l^' i ' ■ ■ ° 

medicine, "need each ofhqn To take the best ideas from each of these* 
pecialists, .to take them in proper proportion, ^nd^to comblnfe them 



into a total unifying experience, relevant to an individual'^ values and 
living realities, and challenging to his personal interests and abilities, 
is the awesome task innplied by the ternn, '^curriculum relevancy*'. 



CONCEPT E : Envirohmental- Influence and Pilot Approach 

, ' ,^ , ^ • . . 

. A new project seeking improved educational pro - 
. ^ grams in the rural sector should begin a6 a pilot ^ 
. approach, an^ should be directly located in a 
t ypically rural environment, utilizing applied 
research and development to discover>mpre 
effectiye 'soluttons tp the problems of the area , * . 

Rationale ' - 

(a) Especially during *t^^ past decade the environment, that is 
the community, its people, and problems, ha^^j, come to be recognized 
/ as a classroonrv without walls and a laboratory for learning. Schools 
and colli^ges must be located in the midst of where people facipg such 
problems live since finding solutions to them calls for their interested 
participation. It also calls for the cooperation and coos;^dination of a 
variety of other agencies. Joint school-community effo j Ui C a imed at 
local or regional development* can resuL^ not only Ir 

answer's to nagging prob.lems^but als^' to new aTnd < eeper persofti^l 

• • * \ 

t^nships, *to "^higher levels of personal sati^sfaction that enriana^^ 
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from the realization of a job well done, 'and to the cultivation of a more ' 
responsive ahd coK^id^nt^approach to the solution of problems that may 
arise In the future. - ^ ^ ^ / * ^ 

A single example of an American university that has- utilized » 
its resources to serve its region, antJ that ifks grown impressively in 

the process, is Morehe^^d S.tate University (Mbrehead, Kentucky) which 

' • 5 , . . « 

was elevated from college to univefsity status in 1966 largely "as a result 
of applied research and d&velopment activities and services designed to 

educate thousands of adults in the sugj-oundkig geographic: area. Morehead« 

^ X . ■ ' . . ' 

State Uriiv^rs4ty, under continuing federal grants begun in 1965, is serving 

•"^ ^ ^ ' - . ' 

as the dem^stration center for the highly recognized Appalachian- Adult 

/ 1^ " " ' ' 

VBa sic Education Project which conducts research and development 

activities in instructi0na4 materials, facilities-^ and educational \ec hnology 

for undereckicated adults irt a thirteen-state region. The University 

provides leadership coordinating services in and among state departments 

of education, diversified gaining programs j^and consultant assistance. 

The University, in effect, is acting aa a catalytic agenb to^mprove the 

lives of people surrounding it, - ^ . » ^ ' ^ ^ 

i) (^) Progress means changing, an^id (^hanging should mfean freedom 

^ for^smaU scale experimentation, exploration, and evaluation before 

making large scale, commitments. That, simply stated, is the rationale 

« ■ - _ ' ■ - 

for begirrning a. new quality-directed project on a pilot basis* It is the 
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generally accepted apprqach for testing innovations a^ varied as the 
Wankel engine on th'e one side and. chemotherapeutic agents to contro^, 
cancer on the other. . V . 



Of course, there \s — or ought to be a meaningful 



relaitionship between quantity and quality^ ^ successful pilot project,y 
for example, eventually ought to disperse its qualitative i^anovations 
atpon^ au ever increasing q\iantity of the population. Good things often 
start small, but if they are rdlalljr g)bod, they should, not stay^ small;, 
others should enjoy them. 



(c) In a r^cenf hard-hitting article iby Ford^and Rockefeller 

Foundation researchers, sharply criticizing in Lesser Developed 

. . / \ ^ . " ^ . . . ' ^ 

Countries (LDC's) the over-exteasion of education beyon^;^ employment 

Opportunities, the following recommendations were included: 

. ' , '^To the' extent l;hat LDC's can and w.ill finance needed 
educational expansion of traditionakk^inds out of their 
own resources, donor agencies are given an qpportu- 
nitv to be more selective and innovative in their own 
contributions to educational developnrj^ent. We would- ^ 
give priority to the following klnc^ of activities: , * 

. • . ^ ■ * . ^ '\ ■ . 

"(a) Intensified iand expanded ^pplijed rese(arch, ^ 
particularly in the developing cquntries themselves, i 
' on alternative educational and informational delivery 
systems appropriate to the diverse employment heeds 
and opportunities of these nations. Special attention 
"Should be given to those op{Dortunities Quti^de of the ■ 
modern sector, the sector towards w^iich western type . 
industrial training and higher educational systems are 
presently oriented. ^, . ' 



' 94 . , , ' io7 



, "(b) Systematic and controlled pilot e^cperimenta-' 
tion with educational innovations, emanating from 
research efforts- Given the risks and cfest^ associated 
with-experimentation it is unlikely that developing 
natipns will be able or willing to bear the cost of 6ys- ; 
temic -experimentation. " (U . 



. • (d) One of the most common criticisms of pilot projects is 
thatjtl>ey often do not get far beyond the pilot atage.;i Of courser in th^ 
project presented here, evemi^that weire to hold true, th0 livesi^pf 
millions <3f people would have been positively affected provided the^\^ 
project is successful. B,ut, having stated that., it Cs important to add a 
fpUow-up statement clearly indicating that the projec^^. as stated ^ 
earlier, is designed to serve as a prptotype for similar '|)rojects^ and 
activities in other rural, and possibly urban, „ ar6as of the countr^ 

r 

.The dispersion of findings'and experiences from the pilot area to other 

grpvinces^-aftld^aterested instiftftions should begin during the^early 

montfis; as activities ^3?fpt^^, comnaunications^ on a systematic basis 

should be expanded also. Field trips to^the pilot project^ at a proper 

point in its maturation, should be encouraged. And there is perhaps ^ 

no better Wly to stimulate national dispersion of 'information and 

events than to make certain that the professional staff of leaders 

writers, and researchers are r^^^esentatiive of eyery-^ection of the " 

nation, - ■ " ° 

(I) Edg^r O. Edwards and Michael P. Tod^ro, '^Educational Demand and 
Supply in the Context of Growing Unemployment in Less Developed 
Nations", Paper deiivei:«ed at Fprd and Roc'kefeller-sponsQred 
conference, Bellagio, Italy,^ May^ 1972/ p, 5. . . ' • ' • 



CONCEPT F : < ^xisting Institution and Leadership Utilizatidn ' 

. ' rt ... 

A new, .innovative pilqt project, in order ta progress 

^ ,more rapidly and efficiently, should rely heavily, out 

. _ _ J _ 

not exclusively, on existing edu'^ational and commu - 



nity ihstituUo'^s agd leadership personnel . 



7 



Rationale 



(a) There are alf^ady.in existence numerous educational, 
social, and religious agencies such. as^Buddiiist temples, schools, 
and colleges of all> descriptions, technicial knd trade Institutes, 
provinciarand local adminig|(liij'ati<^e office s,^adult education centers, 
and public health clinics whi.ch are daily rendering invaluable ser- 
V'Vsc-eiijS^to theif fieople, j^Jhey are doing this oftet^j under adverse 
conditiohs. and with limited funds. They are often well aware of 
their limitations, and almost as often knowledgeable of what i6 

' . ' t ■ . 

needed to^improve their services. They are, in many cases, anxious 
to modernize their procedures ancjj^ry new ways, but they are^often 

severely limlited by funds and a lack of trained pers.onnel. They 

• * ' * ■ \ 

possess ^n abundance of reallstiq, down-to-earth knowledge and . 
practifcal experience in dealing with village -people; they possess an 
equal abundance of commitment and good^will. Efforts in rural 
reconstructionj can hardly succeed without them. 
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(b) Experience over the centuriefS indicates that t\^e most 
effective change agents in almost all of our institutional hierarchies 
are the highly talented men and women who. slowly through the years, 
have risen to Jhe top of their organisations and now assume considerable 
responsibility and power. Policies and decisions which stand the best 
chance of being implemented in almost till cases Have their source at ^ 
the d&^ka of these Leaders, They command respect because of past 
achievements^ recognized ability, seniority, and experience. They 

are where they are because of what they Save done in the past. The , 
vigorous participation of th<^^e leaders is absolutely essential to the 

success of any .future inribvatlve project- It is only through the 

/ X ' ■ . 

conviction^ and efforts' of highly r£^£^cted national and local leaders 

* " ^? 

that the faith anci confidence of villagers can be rallied. ^ 

(c) The importance of the leadership-management jrole in 

educational modernization i*5 succihcdy stated by Philip Coombs: 

j 'I.Unles's educationaKsystems are well equipped y^ith 
appropriately trained modern managers wtio in 
turj;! are well equipped with good info^'tpatlon fjows, 
, ^ modern toolsjof. analysis, ^research and, evaluation, 
and^are siipported by^ well-trained teams of 
specialists the transition of e.ducation f rom its 
semihandicraft s't^te.to a modern conditionals not 
^ likely to hrapp;^^:^^ (U ^ . • ' [ 

TU Philip H. Coomfes^ The World Educational^vCrisis; A Systems 
Analysis, Oxford University Press, New York, 1968, .p. 168. 
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CONCEPT G; Teacher Training Emphasis 

Teacher training institutions^ at all levels , 
should serve as workshop and discovery centers 
reflecting the most productive and progressive 
. ideas and practic.es in the fi^ld of education 

tocfery^ they shoUld serve as exemplary for the - 
rest oJth^ nation fOr what is b^st iii teaching; 
and they should serve as dynamic training insti-- 
tutions at both the preservice knd^nservice 
levels, inculcating in all teachers- regardless 
of diploma or degree ^status, that^to be profes- 
siohally re^spectable their education must never 
end, and their teaching role must be perq.ei^ed ' * 
as includirig both children and adult s> ^ 
Rationale • / 

I 

(a) The Under-Secretary' of State for Education, in a a:ecent 
paper, leaves no doubt concerning the priority status teacher education 

.• . . ■ \ •■ " . • 

s hou 1^ receive. 

"There are rfiany approaches to educational 
" / improvement . . • nonetheless, our major thrust 
is ifi the field of teacher education.^ Why?* The, 
answer is six-fold: (1) Because teacher education 
embraces comprehensively >all academic disci"* 
plines (science^ mathematics, history, music , • 
X etc. ) and all institutional levels (elementary. 
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secondary, etc.); (2) Because it v*ery di^rectly • 
" involves all the critical educationarl components 
(curriculum, ' instructional materials, staffing, * 
t facilities, research, etc. ) required for teaching 

♦ . and lea^-ning; (3) Because .if represents the 

^ . • optimum vehicle for multiplier effecf in the dis- 

persion of education on a national or regional 
scale (See Chart 7. ) ; (4) Because it; affords, 
among a rnyriad of public and private established 
institutions, the most promising route for shart- - 
ening the tirrie between the introduct^ion of an 
educational innovation and its implementation; 
(5) Because it serves as the most economical 
approach for maximizing dollar inputs in tetms 
df learning outputs; and (6) Because it possesses 
, a powerful potential for acting as a bridge between 
school and community, a class room without walls, 
' ^ a place where teachers teach humanity, where age 

difference is unimportant and where children arid , 
adults alike take on the common name pf learners. 
^ ' - (See Charts for a schematic presentation directly 

related t6 items (3), (4), (5), and (6) above. ) 



(b) In the nation today there is^ growing discussion and concern 
in 4'reas dealing with the need for stronger national unity, 'increased 
self-discipline, more concern over unchecked population growth, m9re 
'profitable Ifarming, and high-protein diets. To bring abo©t actual 
behavioral change in any or aljl of these areas will require effective 
education, and effective education b'egins with curriculum and instrux:- 
tional materials changes lat the teacher training lev^el. It'iS not an 
over-statement to say that the' architects o| national 'deslEiny.Dare those 

(1) Bhunthin Atfeagara, "A' Critical- Review of the Report ofttjie . 
^ International Comrfiissibn for Educational Development/ 
UNESCO", Bangkok, September 1972^,: pp. 8-9. 
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NATIONAL RAOIATiON EFFECTS OF INPUTS 

AT TH E TEACHER TRAINING LEV^L 

i ~ 

THAILANO, 1972 



INPUTS HERE 



*29 

TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 



T 



I COLLEGES \ UNIV'S 
I OF I WITH EOUC. 
' I EOU CATION I OEPrS 
i . I 



PRODUCEO ; 
|l^7li ^ 



REACHING : 
(National Totals) 



kACEO : 



.OUTCOWieS: 



' — I 

14,021 ELEM. teachers' 2^ ELEM., SEC, 

4.308 SEC. TEACHERS ! & COLLEGE 

I TEACHERS 

•I • 

(LOWER &HIGi+ER CERT's) ! (B.A/s & MA's) 



NO.STUOENTS . GRAOE 



4,677/203 
980,064 
666,081 
52,493 
60,091 



1 ^(Elem.) 

5-7(Elem.) 

8 -12 (Sec.) 
11-14 (Sec.) 
13-16(C8tU) 



i i i 




STUOENTS 



ELEMENTARY : 
SECONDARY* 



COLLEGE & UNIV.: 



PLACEMENT 

% POST'ELEM. EOUC. 

% OlSCOUNTINUE EDUC 

% POST'SEC. EOUC, 

% JOBS (CLERICAL, *ttCH., ETC.) 

% UNEMPLOYED 

% POSTGRAO. EOUC. 

% JOBS (CIVIL SERV., PRIV. ENTJ^ 

■ % ' UNEMPLOYED 



J. 



Kj\IOWLEOGE, VALUES, ATTITUDES, SKILLS, & ASPIRATIONS 
contribu'^g to 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATION , 
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CHARTS 



TEACHER-LEARNER PmECTIONAL MODEL V\^H IMPLICATIONS FOR 
^ RESOURCE INVESTMENTS 




To attain ^ 
more effective 
learning 
resiTlts here, ' 



I 



Invest more^ 
and higher ^ 
quality 
inputs here. 
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leaders and teachers who plan and implement the values and attitudes 
which both our youth and adults should emulate and cherish, ana the 
programs of ^stud^y which they should experience and hopefully master. 

(c) Twenty"-nine (29) teacher training colleges, seven (7) 
colleges of educatio||f^and seven (7) universities with faculties of educa- 



|;ion are currently engaged in producing the nation^s. teachers. More 
than half of these institutions are located in rura-l areas. The\construc- 



tion of six (6) additional teacher s colleges are called for during the 
course of the 1972-76 Five-Year Plan. These, too", will be located in 
rUral areas. Because of their strategic location, the facilities 3.nd 
resources they ha^e available, their close contacts with the neighboring 
people, and their understanding of the region, these institutions^ are in ,^ 

highly favorable positions to render a variety of useful services such 

f . . 

^ ^ ^ . • , 

as sponsoring workshops and seminars, ' psoviding leadership and 

consultant services, re«cycli,ng veteran teachers with inservice 

programs, producing needed learning rnaterials, conducting practical 

research studies, iand cissisting with community planning and project 



execution. 



(d) A clarion call for sweeping changes in teacher education 

was made a few years ago by Philip Coomb.s: 

"Today's feeacher does not hcLve' a chance to 
modern to raise his productivity, to keep up 
with new knowledge and with new teaching 
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• techniques. . He never did hay e. More likely 
than not, he ts trained for yesterday/ s schoolirigp 
'^ not for tomorrow's, or if hyl chjance he is trained ' 

for tomorrow's, he is soon restrained from utiliz- ' 
ing his training by the realities of his first .teach- 
ing assignment. His professional growth from 
the're on is problematical at best, especially if 
he heads off into the lonely isolation of a village 
school .... % * 

T **Clearly, educational systems will not be mod- 
' ernized until the whoJLe ^systenj of teacher train- 
ing is diias'tically overhauled, stimulated by^ 
pedagogical researchj, made intellectually richer 
arid more challengijjig, and extended far beyond 
^ preservice training into a jsysterpt for continuous 
professional renewal and career development 
for all teachers„ . , 

(e) cOne further quote from th\e 1971 African research study of 

I * " \ • • ■ ■ 



John Hanson: 



"If primary schools are the principal institutions 
in the formal school system for making men 
modern^, it does not follow that rr>uch leverage 
c^n be applied to these schools directly. It is 
the organization and. quality of learning within 
them which is probably the key to their modern- 
izing Influence, and in the nations of Africa the 
quality of learning is undoubtedly even more a 
product of the capacity of the teaching force 
than it is in wealthier countries where enrich- 
ment is possible through modern teaching aids, 
wot'kshops and libraries, and buildings which 
encourage teaching methods flexibility. "^^^ 
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(1) Philip' H." Coombs, op. cit. , p. I680 

(2) . John W. Hanson, op. cit. „ p. 17. 

■ ■ - ' . , *~ 'if: - - ^ 
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CONCEPT H; Skill Concentration 

While theoretical constructs and conceT:ftual. 

4 \ 

ideas are both fundamental and indispenaablei 
, it ifi the area dealing with the rtiastery of rele* 
Vant a^d specific t-eaching-learniag skills that 
should be emphatically stressed in any prograrn 
, of educational reform, / ' , 

iTationale 



f 



(a) Despite fantastic and oi:^ce^considered incredible break- ^ 

- ■> ■ 

throughs in many fields of science and technology, especially since 1 
World War the process of teaching and learjiing, in most classrpoms 
of the worl(|,, remai^ns^fro^?en in its habits' of the past. Sociologists c^H^ 
this cultural lag, a case of man's machines advancing more rapidly than 
his mind's ability *to exercise control over them. Chkrles Sitberman 
in his three-and-a-half year Carnegie-commissioned study of American 
education,ystill sadly found.many schools "grim, joyless, intellectually 

" (1) ; / - 

sterile, and aesthetically barren". Harsii words? Maybe exaggerated 
words. B^t the point is that despite all that teachers have been taught 
about relevant curriculum content and modern methods of iiTstructio'n, 

- ■ . ■ . ■ . 7 

much of the content which they still teach is outdated or irrelevant, .and 



(1) .Charles E. Silberman, Crisis in tlhtje Cla^srooim, Random House, 
New York, 197/), p. 10. * . ^ _ 
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their method, for the most part, is still toodften a matter of near- ^ 
continuous talking and lecturing. The role of students is too often one 
^of listening, note-taking,, memorizing, and forgetting. And the 
problem of living with uninspi:qing teaching, it is obvious, is not just 
an American problem, or Thai one; it is .universal. . Skills, specific 
^skills, relevant ^lls, useful skills, learnable skills are the rejgtl key 
tc^improving^educatibnal quality, 

(b) Why is it that so many teacher edu^cation programs tend 

9 

to be Yegi'ee or diploma oriented ratjher than skill oriented? Naturally, 
it would) bje nice if they could be both. ^Why do so ^^any tea^cher training 
programs, both degree and non-degree, both graduate and under- ' . 
graduate, t^nd to place more emphasis on subject matter coverage 
and abstract, philosophical discussions, and less emphasis on the * 
skills and experiences needed by teachers for the more specialized 
aspects of their jobs aspetts such as writing perfo'^mance objectives 
designing and properly utilizing different kinds of instructional media, 
mastering a variety of teaching methods,' employing "discovery", 
reinforcement, and nori^directive techniques in the classroom, devel- 
oping exerciser that\pTomote self-direction and independent learnings . 
in their students, acquiring skills ^related to group work and leadership 
training. Understanding the motivations required to teach adults, and 



creating anci applying ^^.-ars^ortment of evaluative -instruments and 




>i - 



approaches? The teacher is both an artist and a technician. To 
^improve his performance, teacher Irainln;^ institutions will have to 
begin soon to give mbre emphasis to fker latter ~ without, incidentally,* 
neglectiri^ or slighting the former. ^ . 

(c).. A quote on the critical need for new skills from Learning 
To Be: - 



*^A11 possible r^ources of educational technology 
musjb be systematically introduced into teacher- 
trainjlng insHtuttons. Thejs^must be gradually 
transformed infnArenters for permanent training 
and opened to persb^s'^ij^a-ged in other activities 
*^utside the education sector who are called upon 
" fo fulfil part-time of ^short-term teaching tasks, , ^ ■ ^ 

In the proffessionai training of educator s," particu- 
lar attention must b'e paid to their preparsftion for 
Supervisory and co-or.dinating r.oles within the 
framework of teaching ne^?v technologies, ' It is ' ' . 

equally necessary to train specialists at all levels 
in designing and revising curricula and^learning v* 
objectives, systems organization, guidan,ce and r 
evaluation, production of materials (printecj^ pro-. 

rammed, audio -visual), group dynamics, main- . , 

tenance> etc,'"T 



CONCEPT Cooper afiye Team Effort . 

« To produce the significant fein d widespread changes 

£> ^— — — — — — — -- - ' '• • ^ 

^ called for in the project objectives, and to do so 
oii^4as,ting basis; the" project shi)uld assembre^ 




30-me of n^^tion's foremost- ec^cational planhera.; 



(1) UNESCO, Learning Jo Be , op> cit. , pp. 213-214. 
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writers, and teachers, many of them on a full- 
time ba sis^ to work closely with both short- and^ 

\ . 

long-term outside specialists jjsjjie de^ign^ted 
. P^lot area and institutions. 



Rationale 



(a) Textbook writing, curriculum revision, leadership training, - 

, * *w • * * 

^ ^ \ . . ^ ^ ' 

etc. calyfor prpfessionals who pan- work on a full -time basis • Their 

^ , ' . " ' ' ■ ■ <y . 

jobs will call for numerous conferences, discussions, field visits, and, 

maay/time^ for quiet, solitary study; writing, and research. Certain \ 

project roleSp particularly those dealing with. policy djetermination^ ' 

J - J,.. > 

will involve top-level Ministry, College, and Unive^ity, official^ on a', 

part-time bS^sis. 

M - . 

(b) ^\)r th§^projecti to succeed, tlie mpute especially in 
professional /personnel must be commensurate in\^quality arid numbers 
with the objectives to be achieved.' Insitution-building, what'the project 

^ is all about, first and fo^eir^ost, requires highly f:apable staff in ade- ^ 

quate numbers, ^^hether we are talking about the experimental telel 
vision program fcjr rural elementary education in Nig-er, the activities 

■ • ■ i • ■ 

of SEATO or NATO, or an educational program for rural Thail&nd, ^ 
fr^igmentary, piecemd^il inputs simply will not w6rk. .To tip social 
change, ther^ is'ho substituteTor. hi-gh quality ifiputs in adequate *- 
amounts. ^/ , * ' ' 

ERIC / r 
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(c) To accelerate the of ^positive* educational change spid. 



A • 



to economize on gos±"s, wi$e use should be made of outside spiecialists , 
who would wo^rlcTil' an.advisbry capacity under the guidailce arid direction 
of Thai staff. While it is it\xe that oft-times specialists (somet^mes 
labeled advisors, consultants, or experts) have haci littl6 to o'ffar . * . 

... ^' , • ^ » : ' : . , ."p. 

beyond high- cost sympathy and reassurance, it is also true.tha^t comv 
petent and field-tested specialists can save a project and nation many-* 
years of time and huge sums of money; The magic lie-in theS^specifi^l-' 



i^'^sts' selection^ 



u ^ The Royal. Thai (Sovernment at this very. time is seriously 

* I \ contemplating a new international airport for .Thailand tq serve'the 

country's rapidly grpwing transTportation needs for the decades ahead. 

■ - ■ / 



(It is also/ incidentally, beginning study on a possible c ana J to intersect 
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its extended southern peninsula. )"^In its airp4y:t planning^ .it is* sparing 

np effor.t or reason^ie cast to make certain thitt the heir facility^wliicli^ 

■ > f • ' ^ »' • " . . 

may cost in the vicij^iity of US$150, 000, 000 will reflect the world's best 

. • ■ ^; < 

knowJ-how whifch it hffpesr to acqvUTre th]/ou.gh the advice' and re Q<8ininen- 

dations of specialized consultants, the "experiences of large and expaadirig 

airports in other nations, the latest research on all -weaker -traffic, 

safety measures, air and noise pollutionji '^c, ,\the most 'recent te^chrio- 

logical developments, etc. Airports. (and canals) are important^ but sq^ 

are schools and colleges. Facilities which produce the nation's educa1t,ed 
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^ manpower and human resources deserve at least as much attention, 

careful study/ and research as the airfields which handle much of the * 
nation's traffic. * - 

An attempt to '^save" a relatively limited ni^ifiber of i^aht 
by ignoring or under -utilizing ithe developments and inventions of other 

• nations in tfte name of saving timoi saving money, total self-rdliance, 
or strong satisfaction with the status- quo can hardly be defended. 
Narrowing the gap between more and less developed countries calls for 
what is commonly termed "leapfrogging'*, a process Of bypassing years, 

j and sometimes decades or centuries, of painful and plodding di;5c;^very 
in. otHer 'nations by selecting and adapting the best of their discoveries 

w 

. and then incorporating them with improvements and refinements into 
one's Qwn society, 

• . ' (d) There is j)rofeabl>r no nation in the world that makes wider 
use of consultants and specialists than the United States. The knowledge 
explosion 'coupled with growing keenness in competition ha's forced ^ 
business, public, arid- private prg£|.ni25ations, of alltypes, to resort 

^ ■ ^ • - ■ V. »v ■ . . - 

almost daily to the serviced of individuals wit|i s^pecialized knowledge 

, - • . ' * ' & : ' ' ' ,. 

. ■ ■ , ' ' - ,v - . ■ • . ■ ■ • 

• a^d experience. As part of its recently- stated reform program in 

foreign assistance, thtf United Stat^ Agency for Internationial Develop- 



ment highlighted the far-reac)ling impapt that individuals and institutipns 
with special talents might nriak;^. 
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"The task ahead is to find fresh ways of relating 
the innovative; creative and knowledgeable indi- 
viduals and institutions in our society -- all 
^p^nds of institutions to developing country 
individuals and institutions in such a way that 
the quality of the live^ and the productive ca- 
pacities 'of people in these countries can be 
imi>roved. The assistance techniques must ad- 
just to the changing r^ealities in fhe developing 
countriest The preferred mode is joint problem ' ' 

solving by LDC and American persd^el. 

(e) The usq of outside specialists working in close cooperation 

with Thai leaders, directly in a Thai environment^ and enveloped with 

Thai values and realities, gives high promise fo;t* productive outputs 

that are truly Thai, that are woven into the very fabric of Thai society. 

Joint undertakings will provider realistic and practical internship 

experiences that should prove more valuable to both individuals and the 

nation than independent participant training programs abroad. Under 

a joint venture arrangement li5>cated On Thai soil, there will be excellent' 

^ ' • ' . . > . ■ 

opportunities for considerable participant training right within Thai land 

with research dealing directly with Vhai ]^eople, places, and problems. 

*^ ' „• ' - 

Follow-up study abroad as necessary knd appropriate should.be arranged 

for tho§e ^articipant-researcher-field workers who demonstrate prom- 

ising ability and professional commitment. \ 



U) Agency for International Development^ "Complete TeW of Agency's 
Reform Plan Notes Need for Major Changes", Froi^t Lines, 
Washington, D. C. , January 27, 1972, p. 6. , 
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(f) Concerning the need ai^ti new role of foreign "experts"^ the 

Report of the UNESCO-sponsored International Commission on the 

, lieVelopment o£ Education States the following: 

;, "With aid channelled largely towards innovation, 

countries will have to call for new services: 
" dispatch of multidisciplinarjr teams of highly 

qualified experts who can help work out new 
alternatives, .... organization of new types ^ 
of teaching and study centers, modern tech-^ . 
niques for -measuring behavioural patterns, 
curriculum design, preparation of v^teaching / s 
aid, etc. 

"Hand -in hand with this reorientation of inter- 
national aid ther]^ should be a j-adical tr^asfor- 
^ / mation of the relations between 'givers' and 

^^eceivers', be^jyeen the foreign 'expert' and 
his local counterpart. These relations must 
be replaced by partnership, a working together 
in search of new ways sharing not just costs, 
but the risks of the undertaking, for iimovation - * 

• is. not possible without risk in an area as- com- 
plex and hazardous as education. "(1) 

M * 

CONCEPT J ; Educational Techfiology and Mass Media 

In the modernization of educatio^n. heavy accent 
should be given ^ the wider use. of japprppriate ^ 
instructional materials and ma^s ngedia, at ' 

* both formal and non-formal levels, to promote 
more effective cognitive, affective, and psycho-^ i 
motor learning. I 



(1) UNESCO, Learnii;ig To Be , -og/cit^, p. 259, 
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Rationale 



(a) All human beings learn through sensory experience --^ 

^ »- ■ * 

hearing, seeing, feeling, tasting, and smelling. Instructional mate- 

rials, especially those that are multi -media in design and that, stress 

the sense of sight, make sensory experience more vivid and real, and 

in so doing make learning more lasting. And for learning td be lasting, 

' "J * 

it must affect an individuals behavior totally: his cognitive side dealing 

with knowledge ancj thought processes; his affective side dealing with 

^ ' - /' 

' ■• * • . 

feelings.; and his psychomotor side dealing with coordination between 
mind and body. \ 

' 1 ■ •■■ ■ v' 

(b) The textbook, sometimes' refer red to as the original teaching 
. machine, and tl^e teacher's guide are still the backbofre of a solid 

(i) " * ' 

curriculum. Educational media, modeim sind traditional, should , 
' serve as s\^pplements to the content and activities which they pTescribe. 
Textbooks and teacher's guides should be moderntyet relevant in content, 

• - - 7 ' ^ 

flexible in format, a'nd low in cost. , ^ ^ 



(1) The word textbook should not be construed to mean a single 

hardback volunve of printed pages often associated with formal 
schooling, ' Rather, in most cases, the' textbook will liiean 
short, softback, low,-cost, and locally^published pamphlets .Or^ 
units. Shorter text units are mpre adaptajDle to individualization 
of instruction, to the addition, deletion, or revision of selected 
curricular areas, to the articulation of instrucl^p-on under the 
current graded system, to the development of enricharaent units 
for students with special interests or abilities, and to the 
printing and replacement of units at lower costs. 
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(c) , The use of mobile units to transport- science and art ex- 
hibits directly to the schools, libraries on wheels, slides, tapes, 
ov^erhead transparencies, 8 mm. and 16 mm, films, and video ^ape, 
all, in va..rying degrees and at different times, have a major rqle^to 
play irNi^nproving teaching and learning. The potential of mass media, 
in the form of radia, television, arfd the press h^ye hardLy been tapped^ 
ifi t^rms of advancing the educational cause, ^hey can serve, if care- 

/I^Wj!^, Programmed, as adjuncts to the formal school program, and as 
instruments of contijiuing education for out-of-school youth and adults, 
forming links/between th^ school and the community. 

(d) ' Economic^- educator Philip Coombs calls for: 

"Increased expenditures on textbooks and other 
learnrx^ aids to enable students to learn more on 
their owi;i, to raise teacher productivity, and to 
^protect' g4^dents against^ poorly qualified teachers. ' 
Unfortunatejtyv^the reverse trend' exists in many 
developing c6untxies, where pressure of rising 
teacher costs has thV^co^nteracting effect of . 
depressing allotments for inflectional materials 
and school libraries. " (f^.^ 



(e) Prof ess'or Frederick Harbison of Princeton University • 
pointed up. the priority to be given to instructional aids in these wo^^: 

"Tl^e newly developing countries must pioneer 
in the- new methods of teaching perhaps in 
utilizing^odern inventions such as television, 
teaching machines, ' and other technological 

Philip Coombs, op. cit., p. 136 • 
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devices which are not yet widely employed even 
in the most advanced countries. In fact, the 
need for new technologies of pedagogy ig greater 
in newly developed countries than in those with 
/more fully developed education systems.**^^^ 

Educa|:ional technology certainly ha.s much potential for educational 
advancement intbur nation. However, ^balance is called for balance 
of hardware with relevant software, locally-made, low-cost materials 
with modern media, new equipment with skilled technicians, new 
curricula with related preservice and ins^vice education;^ and short- 
term installatioiT costs witK*long-term operational costs. 

CONCEPT K; School Design and Modernization 

Sii^ce. educational building? represent the educa- 
tors' most expensive ihstmactional tool, and 
since they have a direct bearing on th^ quality 
of teaching and learning, the planning of new 
. facilities or the modernization of old ones 
should pay the highest attention to ho.w learning/ 
space is conceptualized, designed, constructed, V > 
and utilized, * v 

Rationale . ' 

• (a) Just as a surgeon require^ a well-designed operating room 



.(1) Frederick Harbison, .Excerpt frOm a paper presented in East 

Africa, September 1969, ' ^ , ^ - . 
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equipped wit|/appropriate surgical instruments to perform his work, ' ' 
so, too, do teachers iiistru|tting in different disciplines require flexibly 
classrooms, science laboratories, seminar facilities, libraries, 
instructional materials ceniters, gymnasiums, aiiKStoriums, • cafeterias; 
offices, etc. to do their job as it should be done. Too often teachers 
are handicapped in performing their tasks be'oause of l.Lnitation8 in the 
^mount^and arrangement of space within which they rauit work.^ 
Nowhere are these limitations more glaring than in the rural elementary 
schools where space is cramped and physical surroundings devoid of ^ 
comfort and intellectual stimulation. 

(b) The nation, during the current decade, will most likely 
spend millions of baht for the constructiorl of ne^w .facilities and the 

renovation of old ones on every educational level from the humbte • 

' . «e> " * • ■ ■ ■ 

four-room elementary schools of remotkyillages to adult education 
centers to modern comprehensive secondary schools and univetsities 
in city areas. Concentrated research and competent consultative " 
services can go a long way in guaranteeing- that such new or renovated . 
facilities are functional in use, aesthetic in appearance, and" economical 

in cost. ^ , * ■ 

> • ■ ■ . 

(c) The design and constructiop^of functional and flexible 

education?|,l space can encourage and promote a wide range of educational 

innovations in areas such as small and large group instruction, uses 
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of modern media and technology, -flexible scheduling, novel approaches 
to school organization and administration, independeait study, team 
teachings, curriculum, reconstruction, and a myriad of teaching meth- 
odologies. The Architectu,raJ/Division of the Department of Teacher. 
Training, along with the temporary services of sho:g:-.term consultants, 
can provide national leadership in the vast and' exciting field of school . 
architecture biy working^ with. educational planners and administrators 
in drafting more modern, forward-looking educational specifications, 
in planning fo/r creatix/e site utilization, in translating sound educational 
concepts into bricks^ and moirtar, in drawing up imaginative schematics 
and working drawings, and ir^ adapting and applying ^the latest a r chit ec- 
turjal and engineering' findings in areas^jsuch as thermal environment, 
light utilization and control, circulation patterns, and zonal inter- 
relationships. , _ 



CONCEPT L: Decentralization Tr^nd 



V 



A pilot project in the rural ;e^ctor should 
provide an exce'ti^ent opportunity to expei^iment ' 
with a;gradual remodeling of the educational 
structure organization and administration 
whereby strong, dynamic centralized control 
is enhanced and complemented by. a gro^wth in ± 
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both responsibility and authorityr at the regional 



Rationale 



or in stitutional level, 

~ ■ T ' • 



(a) Strong, centralized authority aild control, Tesponsible for 
' education throughout the nation, are tfie most essential prerequisites 

- for a smoothlyoperating educational systetn. Since both the Ministry 

of Education a^d the Ministry of Interior share many leadership respon- . 
sibilities/or national education, inter-Ministry cooperation and coor- 
dination are most essential. * " ' 
"(h) As the population grows rapidly, as educational activity' 

becomes more intense^nd complex, as demands multiply for adapting 

<' ■ ■ ^ ' ' ' ' 

• |Jie^ curriculum to regional needs, and characteristics, as increasing 

, v.v problems logjam on central ministry desks, and as bureaucracy 

- spreads and grows, it is most urgent that Ojrganizational and' adminis-- - 
trative policies be restructured so as td encourage wider and&mor^ 

spontanious regional and local initiative.'^ Initiative; responsibility, 
/» ■ • ' , 

and commitmeilt in the. field are much more li,kely to flourish when 

leaders and constituents ^at the regional and local level are entrusted * 

with wider powers in decisionimaking and policy formation that impinge 

• •' • ■ ''I ■ ' ' 
directly on their daily affairs and activities. 

. ; V_ • ' , . , > 

(c) Administrative decentralization, if the issues and programs 

involved are significant and not peripheral, is a valuable exercise in 
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self -gov eminent and democfacy. The fprmr scope, and pace thatjt 
takes), must obviously be^tuned to the ability and eagerness of people 
in the provinces to shoulder wider responsibilities governing their own 
affairs. Decentrgllization, of cou-rse, should be a gradual process; it 

certainly does npt ler^^L^self to schemes of 9p^eding up. Where it » 

* ' . ^ * *v ' 

successful, projects in the provinces will be more efficient because * 

. • <i ■ ' ' - k 

they are daily under f^e watchful eyes* of people whb crfeated and nurtured 
them, and who are proud pf what they thernselves have developed. * At 
the same tim^, ^nati^,^^ leaders at the ceritral. level are afforded more 
time to think creatively and to pla&^^ldly for the challengijjg times 
ahea'd. ♦ ^ ^ , ^ 

■ ^ ■. . . . .. . . . ■ ■„ 

(d) tAn impressive example of a decentralization approach, 
whose implications could be far-rfeaching; was recently the topic of a 
Bangkok newspaper editorial. The decentralization strategy applies to 

W ' ^ ' - / 

another sector, but it perhaps has a message also for education. 

'^General Prapass Charusathiara has done the 
right thing by giving wide powers to governors 
. Wer promotions, transfer and disixiissals of x; 
police officers in their provinces. Beca,us| of * 
lack of such powers in the past, governors had 
little control in their areas of jurisdiction over 
the maintenance of peace and order and the 
prevention and suppression of crime . . • . • ^ 

"General Prapj^ss' decentralization pf authority ^. ^ ^ 
to provincial govet)aors is a healthy development . 
• which will pri5)mote responsibility and initiative 
>. in lopal administrators . . / The go\^ernors now ^ 



4 



t 



know that as far as the ad3:ninist;ratiojx of their 



provinces goes they caiin©t'*{pass the hjj^cW any ''V,;^^ 
more. They are now ^cqountable for wTiat ' 'v^^' 

happens or does not happen in their provinces,/ ^ • '^i^f 

'^In this process the bfid governors will be shown ■ 
up clearly before the government and will have to 
be weeded- out while those who use* their increased 
power to administer their areas well can be 
noticed and gxvj?n cr e4it . . * • Ftdm the decen- 
tralization of power ^ province, district, and 
village levels, the people of. Thailand can Wuly 
learn about 'governing^ themselves and abo^t 

democracy. "(1) ^,1 ' 

CONCEPT M ; Innovation and Research • . > . ; - * • 

The Rural EdU<^^tional Qevelopnjieri^' g^ter i 
(REDC) should be imbued with the spirit and 
practice of research, inquiry, and experimen- 
tation as it seeks innovative answers and j 
0 approaches to a wide and complicated array of 



Rationale 



educational problems eommon to rural Thailand, 



(a) Innovation, from the start, implies a dis sa,tisf^ction wi 
the status quo, a restlessness with today's practices and results. It 
also implies s^disappointment or frustration with the commitment of a 
dieproportionate^amount of effort and funds to give more childrtsn more 



(1) Editorial, »»pec.entralization Works", The Bangkok Post, 
' Jdnuary 10, l'973. « \ ^ 

119 . • " 
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' ^1 * * ■ 

years of often irrelevant and inefficient schooling at the expense of 

» ^ - . ' ' ■' 

upgrading the content and method of instruction, the quality and quantity 
of edwcationalNmaterij.ls, the preservice and inservic^iraining of . » 
teachers^ and the leadership ^rformance qf adminil^rators. Expanding 
quantity with only a corresponding marginal return of qualify is a little 
ijit Jlike ad^ng zeros after the decimal i^oint the numbers may look 
impressive, but they don^t amount to v^r.y much.''' Only quality can rnake 
quantity count, and for quality to count, innovation's absolutely esseh- 

(b) . Innovatioh does not come easily or cheaply. It dpea oot 
Operate by the time-dlock or, the cookbook. Simple directional pre- 

\ ' • ■ ; ' >\ . ■ '•• ^ 

scriptiuns will not work* Rather, innovation is a way of .life calliiig for 
permanent and adaptable institutions dedicated to' continuous inquiry knd 
non-ending reform. As such, new questions, new problems;, and new 
concepts will , emerge each day. within exploring*and ^ue^oning- * 
context that honors intellectual curiosity and -doubt. But where truly 



innovative institutions have been established, new ideas; new prQg.ra;m9, 
new materials, and new answers will also come. And each new answer 



will , help trigger a doz"en new questions in an endjfess chain reaction of. 
* . . ' V ^ 

keeping a society liable and modern. - . 

(c) Th*e repent publication of the classic. Learning To- Be, 
give^ stress to the continuity' diriiension of innoyati-on: 

: 120 ' _ . ■ . ■ ■ 



* ^*^e consider that the introduction 6i educational 
innovations should follow closer co-ordination 
.between i^ei€e?.rch and experipaent. We recom- 
*mend settiJig up national education development 
^ centers or Other similar organizations to pilpduce 
'a continual series, of educational innbvations, 
' leading to a^ 'perpetual' rieform of educatioh. " d) 



(d)jy'Philip €)oombs/ in his always thoughtful and analytic 



writing, plays up the importance of attitudinal .receptivity: 

^'Before^th'e creation and. adoption of innovations 
1 . can be greatly speeded up, tfieFemusFbe, first, 

a widespread transformation of the attitude 
toward change in education ^- by the public and 
educators alike; second^ the creation within 
^education of new institutional rnean^ and personr 
nel whoser prime concern is to seek improve- 
ments and innovations; and third, the fostering 
within teacher training colleges of attitudes' tjsiat 
help make future teachers more receptive to 
innovations, thereby enabling education to ^ 
engage in a vigorous and continuing process of 
self-renewal and advancement, •' (^) 
'* ^ ■" • - . ■ 

\CONCEPT N: Evalufttiofi^artd Long-range View 

Institution*- building is a long-te-rm undertaking 

that should be guided by continuous evaluation 

to serve as a conscience for judging the Aerit 

i ^ • . ■ 

I 

of all activities^ to make certa.in that project 
efforts are on tatget in terms of goals and 



(1) UNESCO, Learning To Be . op. citl , p. 226. 

(2) Philip H. Coombs, op. cit. , p. Il9, 

~1 a ' . • 
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• 



/N O. 

, ' . objectives, and to' prov4|de jl^^equired leverage ^ ^ ^ 

— " ^ * * for making changes and ,mQdific;a.tiohs ^n^the 

^* light of new firldings, thinking^ "and experience, ' ^ ' 

Rationale * * * • * ' , * . , " ♦ 

— f-. ■ » " , • • : ■ ^ ■ - 

(a) ^ .proje^4>^eorposaiyshou be viewed as a VoitrfTof departure 

'^'^ .• ■■•-^ - 1 ■ ' . 

ar^QsMOt as a blueprint to bes^ljowed blindly. ^ The,assembiy of a te^ii^^' 

of imaginative pir<?fessionals,,yepresentatSve of va^^ied, Sa'ckgorou^^ 

h ' . . , ' ^ . 

and cultur^s^^ ^nd dedicated to the achievement ojf comrhon objectiV'es, ' 



.will^most^^fctainly epin off a multiplicit:^ of . ex^^ ideas amd acti^'ie 

in the course of their d^ily work wKi^h wi-iJferW dj^ 3k proposal.could 

y '■ / ■ ^ ' ^ a' ^ *" ^ ' ^ 

never have even anticipated during' tIfS' time o£ project design. Therefor 

. . , ^ 

a^proposal must-not be a straig'ht.-j^Lcket^ father, it' must sferve as^a 
initial plan ®f action, carefully and thoughtfully fbrrrjulated, which will 




require continuous evaluation,, updating,- and^efdn^ement. 

■ ' * ' . ^ c ■ ^ ' ; 

) (^hanging education for the better jis a^herculean task. ' Yet, 

. ^ - \ ^ . . . - • - ^ 

It rs happening all the time, but almost always, slowly andNgradually. 

EdTication calls fgr "behavioral change^, and people do not give'up old* 

ways, easily, or tafee on newjdeas o± habits without procrastination ^ 

■ * ■ 0 ■ -o -j^^i^..' ■* ' — 'til ' * 

and sometimes pain. " Therfefi^re, for a, project ,to ^sjacceed, especially 
one directed tp personal and institutional change, it must be viewed as 
a long-term investment. P^y^off can begin frc/m-the earMest days 
the project, but the real piiis lie iri the future, grovdng like ban^ ' 

■ * . • ^ • - ■ • '',4? ■ ' • , ' 



interest at a compOund^Vle rate. 

(c) While continuous evaluation of the project strongly 

suiv^atecl, it is wise to keep in ritind the difficulties yinvolved in making 

it respectable ani^ precise. 

'^iiepqat^d proclamations about the ri6ed to 
evaluate pifoje^ts and programs ar^ usually 
sounded in the^idst of a budget baittlej 02^ just 
after one has been lost. But these have been ^ 
rarely followed up wfth-the funds and talent \ 
necessary for such fevaluations,^--E5Cen if jfehey ^ 
were, however, any such evaluationsX^uid be 
,at best e^remely difficult, and their conclusions' 
Would be tenuous. * A specific project has to be 
conspicuously successiful\ or close to disaster, 
bdfore a 8<??i.<g^f >man will stand firm by uAquralified 
findings, for Ees. knows that^his asffetfsmerit:*may 
^)rov\e to be incomplete and Wematur'e. ^ide 
effects, not intent^ed or antimpated, but emerg^V- ^ 
ing years later,^ riiay pitav6 faw: more ImpiDrtafit V 
than supcess or t^oUapse of the original objective 




CONCEPT O; , The Centrality of People 

> All the effort, research, and resources called 
|or ill' any new educational v.enture shotild be 
concerned in fhe first and final analysis with 

' ; , . V 

, people and their self ■■realization^ with ways , 
* and nieans of making.a. bociety moye open and 
humane, and to that . degree enriching the nation. 




(1) Philip H. Coombs, op. cit. , p. 153; ^ 
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Rationale 

(a) Buddhism, the nati6i(*s official religion, provides an ideal 
philosophic and,o,f^rational b^e for championing the cause of individual 
integrity and/tor directing the purposes and activities of education to the 
problems ^nd needs of people ^ people. Buddhisixi advocates 
contemplation and det^hment/and, at thei same time, positive^^Jef^ion 
and^ merit througji g^od works. It calls for more respect for ljuman 
xiignity', for more kindness^ and charity in the marlcet place. Dr. Saroj 



put ^' it this way: 



1 



"With a philospphy committed to nj^nimization 
of greed, hatred, ange-r, and delusion, a'iid t9 
the belief in right deeds, words, and thoughts, ' 
the feeling of respect extended tb*fellbw-men 
with'rej^alrd to expressi^qn of ^deas and action 
mii'^t naturally be rather strong ofi all sides.* 
On ^p of this there is also the emphasis on th^'> 
free ^pirit'of inquiry (Kalama Sutta), which' 
clearly gives recognition to each ilidividual tp 
investigate for himself before advocating any 
words, deed,?, or thoughts. Any person has the 
Wight'to question, to propose, to experiment and 
"^o come to his own conclusion. 'Full respect is 
extended to him. " : 



V (b). Our modern world is jcrowded with examples bf all kind\ of 

extraordinary achieveme^nts\ in every field, on every side, ^epictix>g 
power and progress through^khowledge and education. New pVject^, 



(I) Saroj Buasri, A PhilosophyNpf Education for Thailand:\The \ 

Confluence of Buddhism arl<j Democracy, Ministry of Education, 
1970, pp. 60^51. ^\ 
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inventions, and research each day demonstrate the indispensability of 
education in national developraent. Yet, eduqation provides no ^^aran 
tiees; it has had its share pf reverses and its monaents of (|arkness« 
It remains, despite the knowledge explosion and the monumental 
advances of science, an exe*rcise of faith faith in the fact that man 
can be more tljtan he'is, that there is'som^e measure of greatness 
within him, .that he is modifiable, and that enough -education of the 



right kind is the instrumentality for his self-^discovery. The pilot 




Section VI 



^PROJECT FEATURES AND IMPLEMENTATION 



^ This^ection presents specific project features'' and impl«mentja- 

tion approaches designed to contribute to the achievenfiea^t of national 
• and project objectives and to the alleviation of pressing educational 
problems pre-a^nted earlier. It also is intended to be compatible and 
"x;onsistent >Vii:h project' assumptions, concepts, and rationale described 
/ in the pre-vious two sections. It will deal with features such project^ 
geographic location,* {iartici[pating ,^nstitutio^s and personnel,"^ the 
^-^^rpation of three new educational components or sub-genters, cqnsult- 

ants and participants, and ofgan\z?tional-adrriinistrative striicture; 

♦ . \ «» ■ " * 

t A, Geographic and Institutiona l Selection 

, ^ , — ^ W , , ^ 

.* This pilSt-^project iS\artrongly committed to the rural se<:Jjor 

but vi^ich particular par): of this sector?' Listed belo^are criteria , 
•wfeich naVfe*"bee^l^utlli;^^eJd to^ answer th " • • 

. ■ ^ , \ ' • . 

(a) Thy setting should be typically ^rura^^n nature and in dire , 
,need of soi^io-econo^j^ic improvement, , ■ . 

(b) iHie location should possess a high degree of accessibility 
both^^ itfelates to local road transportation and tp air travel from 
otfier *regions^^£j\e country, especially Bangkok, the xenter of the ^ 
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controlling governmental agencie^ and ministries. 

• • 

(c) The geographic area should contain a complex of varied 
ihs'titutions directly involved in elementary education, teacher educa- 

* ^ • -^^ ^ ■ • 

. tion, and coriimunity and adult education. These institutions, which 
8 hoiild be within reasonable proximity of .eaph other (approximately a 
one hour^s drive), should include, if possible,' a university with a ^ 
faculty of education, a college^oT^tkic^tion, a teacher training ^lege, 
a provincial education office, about a dozen eleryientary schools, an adult 
education center, community agencies enga&iem in ^me opnformal 
asppcta of education, and hopefully seyera/ secondary, trade and techni- 
cal schools. / ^' ' 

(d) The' educational institutions cited above, especially those 
concerned w^h teacher education, should possess a nucleus of capable 
and dynamic leaders and specialists ^vho are dissatisfied with current 
educational performance, who invite promising change, and who are 
anxious to cooperate with g^er institutions and out'side^ecialistsH^ 

I addressing the educational problems of the regiob. ^ 

(e) The educational ir^ititut|jbns cited above should be made up' 
I of cbmpetei^l^e^^chin^ is^ who are highly interested in participgjting 
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in an jjgjio^vative^rtnect that aims to produce, better educational 

. • \ * " * ' ' ^ . 

^curricula, materials, leadership', and teacher training programs. 

, ^ .■ 

■ :^ . r . / • 12.7 ■ . ' • ■ ■ 



(f) The pilot'^area, pa;r>ticularly the educational institutions-, 
should desirably have a reasonably stgcked professional library^* 
printing and publishing facilities, and a reservoi^t of resource people 
in such fields- as agriculture, public health, fannily planning, public 
safety, mass media, community development, and various forms of 
nonformal learning/ij 

(g) The pilot area should, if possfbte, have available mass 
media resources, especially television-and radio transmission stations 
and. a local press* \. ^ 

(h) The pilot area should posses^ a reasonable degree 6f 
security to allow the people employed there to go about their work 

■ ' » f 

without excessive precautions and undue worry. 

(i) The pilot arect should include for new staff reasonably 
satisfying living amenities such as housing, electricity and water, 
shopping 'facilities, elen^entary and secondary schools for children of ^ 
staft^ members, recreational outlets, ""etc. 

(j) The educational institutions participating in the project 

, ■ .'" \ ^ - ■ 

should currently contain, o^^ be willing to procure at least partially 



--\pffice space, ht)using, atid Other^acilities which it would be willing 
to sh^ye with the project participcb.]^. " . " ' \V . 1! 

(^'' The educational institutions involved in the project should/ ^ 



possess potential for considerable growth and exps^sion since the basic 

■ ■' ^ ' • ' ■ ' 
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aim of the project is to create and nurture permanent institutions 

capable of mipistering to the constantly growing and changing heeds 

.of their region. *> 
I 

2. Meeting the Criteria 

Of the criteria listed above, naturally some ai» 
than others. Naturaliyf too, no single geographic arpa or complex of 
institutions will fully satisfy all criteria. However, the area that 
currently most fully meets the criteria listed is the Northeast section . 
of Thailand; the institutions are Khon Kaen University, Maha Saraitham 
College of Education, ^d Maha Sarakham Teachers CjDllege. 

Therefore, project activities will concentrate, at least in their , 
early stages (Time Phase I), in the geographic area j.mmediately 
surrounding Khon Kaen in Education Region No. 9 and Maha/Sarakham. 
in ^R^gion No. 10. In creating new curriculum cpnt^ent andjmaterials, 

/ 

in conducting workshops and seminars, and in pursuing othet project 
activities, travel time must be k^pt .to a minimum. Personal contact ^ 
arrtong project participants must be close and frequent, comm^unications 
opeK^ an^i easy>. cind specialized^esource^, both in personnel and 

' ' " ■ • ' ' ■ / ■■ - \/-. 

equipment, readily avciilable to all if the project is to (Jevelop the unity ^ 
of. purpose and cohesivenes s .which it will surely require. As the 
project "betionrie's "established (Time Phase II), hoSyever, the geog;raphit 
.area will wVden to include all of Regions 9 and 10 in selected edu<:jational 
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activities that are deemed both appropriate and feasible, Certain 
ideas 'and activities' which may have usefulness for other parts of tlj|? 
nation will be disseminated during Time Phase II, or« later (Time 
i?hase III). .( See Chart 9 . ) 

Thus, the Rural Educational Development Comp lex (RED C) 
now assumes a more specific identity: The Northp^st Educational 
Development Cornplex (NE^C) , Its identity is not given to a single 
institution or canapus, but rather to a complex of, institutions and sub- 
centers, some, already in existence and others to be built, that are f 
part of what might be envisioned as*? Khon Kaen-Maha Sarrfkham axis, 

B. Curric^Olilbi^ Development and Textbook Writing 
Textbook writing is a nrr^^i- faceted operation. To make each ^ 
acet mol^eLv^^y^d^<J clear, this section re^^ts to a forniat of broa^ 



/ • - X - , - - - 

questions. Before begifMiingi however, it stjouliS be pointed out that 
the textbooks, teachers' guides,^ t^'sts, and othe^ materials to be 
developed are intended, at least initially, for only^the pilot area. 

ministrative approvals requi^red at various -stages in the development 



of these materials ^ire presented^rT^he next chart and elaborated upon 
under subsequertj^^^adings of this section. 

I. Goals and Objectives: Where to Start? . 



Tl^e first task of the pi 



lot project is to concentrate on the 
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^riting and development of textbooks and teachers* guides. However, 
to dp this It Is absolutely essential that general learning goals and 
specific studertt behavicfra!kt*jectlves be clearly Identified. The currl- 
^culum and Instructional materials currently In use shc^ld then be 
studied and analyzed. Ne^^t comes the d^^lcul^^ time -consuming job 
of developing a revised curriculum deslgned^to achieve the agreed-upon 
objectives, and presenting It Iry^extbook and tfe^hers' -guide form. 
Illustrated on the next page i/ a sample chart depicting the inwfiero.us 
functional operations invmved in the preparation and pr^uctioft of 



/ 



textbooks. (See SZ\x^t 10 , ) Just a rapid >perusal of the chart should 
immediately make one point fully obvious: coordina;(fion, teamwork, 
,and timing are indispensable elements. 
2. ^Strategy Options: " Which^Approach ? 

Elementary curricula in our ageXan take many forms: an ^ 
individual subject, approach (e. g*^./^resenting %ubjects sepatfajiely such 
as Thai, science, a rtjj^ar fused -subject approach (e.g. , combining Thai 

' ■ / 

language arisr with social studies); a center of interest or experifeiatial 

- "" ' ^ . - : ' . 

proach (e. g. , starting with gi child's experience or strong area of 
interest, say, in taking care of a pet or going to market); an integrat^ed- 
approach (e.g. , combining several subject areaSy^f a graded approach* 
(.e.g., preparing materials~for one pa rttcuTal^^rade level, say 
Prathom Ih an ungraded approach (e.g., developing mll^rials t;,hat can 



CHART9 



N ORTHEAST EDUCATlOr^l 

DEVELOPMENT' COWTpTeX (NED C) 



TIME PHASE II 



(Selected projic^-activititt in 
extended throughout Education Regions 
No. 9 end 10k 



TIME PHASE 




TIMEPHAS5! I 



(Pilot protect tiegini in 
vl^mity of .Knon Km- 
Mihisarikham exit.) 



(As project devitops, 
selected findings and 
aclivities are ^iffiy^d 
nation-wide.) 
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- 'be used at several grade levels d^^p^irfxng oa the ability and interest 
* of individual pupils); and a diiak-^t^^^^^^ 

pupils terminating formal schooling in Prathom 4^or^Pr^th^^ 
another /rack for stucLents conUjULin^i^ poat-prlmary levels of 
educat^n)^ ' ^ - . ^ • 

eTermining which approach ,o/t comb^Tsftion of ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
adopt is a most critical dec/ision andl should beimade4nly after the 




project t^eam has assembled, has^ad time t^ iiis^ji:Vss ,th^ pros and J 
cons of each ^.pproach as>^hey Wlat^e to Thailan^, and has thoughtfuUy 
c6ti^dfered several alternatives. This^pro^s^ shcJuld^not hji hurraed; 
^tt certainly ^phould not be taken lightly, 
• .^3. Wrttiryg Priorities: Where to Begin ? 

\Learn|i^g'is a'life-long 'continuum; it begins^t birth and ends 
at death. Sometimes learning is sequential; it begins^wtth the simple 
/--^'atid-f^afeally moves to the more complex. Thus, we learn ^'ThaiA^* 
'^before prpce/ding to "Thai H". Scope and sequence ch^partTs empha^izimg 
/spiral and structural ap^proaches are generally utilis^ed by cut^riculum 
specialists to facilitate s^equential learning. ~ Miich learning, however, 
i& not a matter of planned sequence; .rather, it comes in the form of 
frequetit:-bit5,_a^id^i^^es^^ in large more ar'leSs ■ . 

Independelvr^hunks, related to daily-exBei^ence and to ijidividual' . 
interest, needs, and circumstance. , ThusT^'Hieedtlnot w^tt for ^ 
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/ " ' • ft : v.. " ■ 

! curriculum for adults until ^the elementary curriculum is -completed. 
Multiple^ starting pjlaces can and.^hould .be utilized.\|ri^any effective 
school system -- local, intermediate^ or national p- cJ;rticTilum 
r.flforni and changes in textbooks and instructionaUmaterials tak^ 
place.jc^numerous levels and pptima^y^fn all academic fields ''aj; the 



same time. Naturally, d e p e nd ing * o^n a ^^i eirsTofT^ ct o r sT^^^^ogreW^'^ 
T some field? MMjJ^e i^^^ than in others. ' 

-^-^ / - : . -' .C- - : - ^ ' ' \ 

^ ' ^ Extended^iscussipfTs an^thought ^re needed-in a new pilot ^ 
project det^^rmine the places, to^begin te^t^^ook writing and reform. 
Therefore, again i| is best tp leave the final decision to thfe project 

tear^i. However, ft^^appears wise to plan .^he writing ^xer^ise, on 

. ' • i . , \ . ' ' « > >/ 

• lehtative.i^erms, alpng the lines diagrammed on th<e following pa'ge. ' * 

* (See Chart I U ) ^ Four (4) maj^ starting points, it should be not^d, 



are sug'gested. 



4 . Establishing a Curriculum Development and Textbook^ein^ter 
. , ^CdTC) : Whom to Include? i ^ 

^ ' Textbook waiting involves a team effort. There is simpljHrao 

^ much to knowr^o try^to explain, ytb illu^str^^ to ampl^J 

to test, l and \o evaluate for mastery by a^f^j&ri 



to reinforce] 



But nxambers 



-A 



by themselves Ho not constitute a complete answer; quality is evfen 
moi«e i nip or tanti?". Listed below are critejiiksr^ kept upper- 

"^-tjiost ih n^itiii ii* "Se lectin g members of a Writing team who willTje -part 
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r^nt 



of a sub-center (to the NEDC) to be ngfmed the Curriculum Develop 

'■ * 

and ,Te^tbooljX5entar (CDTC)/ 

(a) Cr/ifteria for Sel^tting Thai Professional Writing Teamj 
■3 K^emipers ~7 

/ {\) Up-t6?da(^ knowledge, in one or more subject fields; 

(2) A skilled writer, in the Thai languages 

(3) A reasonable facility in handling the English language; 

(4) A minimum .of five years of successful experience i^i 
elemerftary educatioii with a mini*ra,um of two years* at the clas,sr6om ' 
teaching level; 



(5) Preferably a mihiniium of three years o| successful 
experience in some phase o£»teachex education; 

'(6) Preferabty a Mastdr's'or Doctor^s degree in the 
assigned field ofwork;^ . ' % ' , » 

(7) A strong commitment to the rural sector; 

(8) A creative and iipnagincitive flair for-ide.as, wriline/, 



and possibly illustration; 



. ^ (9)" Preferably same previous experience in writing 



elepnentary school materials;. 



(to) .'An ability to work in a team effort;' 



/ 



(11). A personality and disposition that fit well wph' people 
of diverse cultures; arid ^ 



/ 
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ainirnorti of tw|) 



(12)^^ Prefer^ibly a wilUnglness to spend a minirmj^fti 
years working on the project and living in a rural area, * 

(b) Criteria for SeUcting/Extefnal Specialists ! 

ForeigiT^^eq^alists )^ho are team members sjiould meet aU 
the abov^;^^^^ cTiJ^S^ce/^ speaking and writing of Thai'^- 

which, of course^y^^ would be most useful. Additional 

crit^ia for foreign speci^i^stsi follow: / \i 

(1) Pt-eferably'^^^^v^raA years of professional educational 
experience in a developing nation; 

(2) A broad background in educattoii^iJt^ specialized 
knowledge and experience in one or morei specific fields; 

(3) High quality skills in curriculuj^ organi- 
zation, arid professional writing with emphasis orl the elementary and 
teacher training level; / . - , * ^ 

,(4) A task-oriented\«4Dability for stimulating practical 
ideas, making Specific proposals, interrelating theory and practice, . 
asserting initiative, and 'meeting production deadlines; and > 

(5) The ability to work in a helping, consultative relation- 

ship, without having to dominate, under local lea^dership and direction. 

« * ' 

The criteria above, to say th| least, constitute a lar^e order. 
It is^ rather unlikely that any sin^'e individual. Thai: or foreign, will 
fully satisfy all of tnem/ They db^^ however, serve as a guide to staff 



selectloili which in the final analysis will determltje the productiVltjyand 
worth of the project. 

* 5, Team Cqgi^posltlbn: Who and How Many? 

On the next p^ge Is an open outline chart Identifying the sgeclfu 

*wrltlng teama and^he reconrinriended\mimber of .Thai professional e^ca-^ 
tors and contract specialist's ^to be assigned to eac^ teamt^ (S^e^ Chai^t 12) 
The teams, It will be noted, vary In slze\because o^ the dbg^r^ of Im- 
portance^and complexity attached to eacij fl6ld ,of study,^ The^ tiumber 



le^/unch 



of years fo\whlch each^ external specialist wilt b^ need^ra also varies, 
(See C^artl9 l\ Section VII d^allng^with quantified Inputs , ) Since it 
Impossible to pr^t^lct future difficulties and obstacles , the productive 
apeed of each curriculi^m writing team, and likely spin-off, all t\g\xte 
related to the numbers \sslgned to a team, or the specific yeaifs of / 
asslgtlment, should, be Interpreted as Initial figures required to 

the project, but figures that will require periodic review and evaluation 

I. '\ * ' - • 

as the project, grows and develops. 

6, Team Leadership: Who Is Responsible? 

Each team wll* be headed by a -Thai chairman. The Tiials will 

" ■ / / 

be responsible for all final decisions In all operatlonsx^ They will do 

the bulk of the writing, editing, teaching, evalox^ng, revising, and 

prlntlng^of all books. The external speclaKsts will assist An-formula- 

tlng curriculum strategies and deslg^rts; developing scope And sequence 




eharts; determining textbook formats and^^i^ani^sHttori 

systematic research-oriented procedures/in the writing, field testing, 

^nd production of textbooks, teachers' glides, and, related insti^uctional 



materials; providing practical suggestions on teacher training /and 
student learning activities related t/ eacK curriculum unit; making 
available i-^levant/and up-to-dat/ information rjeliated to a professional 
Library, biblmgraDhie^, repent publications/ and research findings; ^nd 
■ Serving re/ourc^ person to all members of his writing tedm and, 

at t>rnes, t^members of other>eam8 as well: 

C, In/structionaPl^^ate rials Development 
^ All moderiji cuVrifculum reform movements have been accompa;^ 
nied by heavy Inp^ts^^f instructiona^l material^, both hardware (machi 
and equipment) ^nd software (-co^t^^ and programts). More and m9rei; 
it'is being recogni^zqd th^^-^propriate materials can help both young 
people and adj^^to learn fas^r and better ajid often at cheaper cost 
in term;s of thife amount of leai-ning produced. Sketchy descriptions of 
three current programs emphasizing media and te^hncjllogy are given 

below. 

\ 

1. An international Sampling 

A recent forward-looking and far-reaching handbook on materials 
and ed,ucational technology presents case studies of projects now in 



lines 
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Kim?»^TEN AMD WtMCHOO y. EDUCATIOI^ 
(l) ^ ihhalwnj <Th«l) 
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(Extenuil 
SpffcUlUt) 

MOIfTOlMAL AfP^LT Pjt)CAT;|iy 

"(0 .l-.r-.-iSlyf^Wnl^ (th«l) 

(2) 1.1 1™. (Thai) t 

-.-.1,.,; (♦h^ ' 

, ^ (Thai). 

(5) .j^.......-.......: (T|yal) . 

(6) (Cxt«ni«l 
. SpacttilUt) 




M*. MfIAKCH> T85TIHQ/AHD EVAiaiATION . 

(0 -^:-iSi?fi<?f2>« (ttui) 

(2) ^ ^t:.,— 

(3) ^ XTIul) 



(5) 



(Extanuil 
Spaclkllac) 



nttTOUCriOW^L MATiyTAM 

(O iChaltMn] (Thai) 

(2) (Thai) 

O) . (Thai) 

(Thai) 

(5*) / (Ixtamal 

Spaclalltt) 



mSS ^DM 

(1) ....... 

(2) 

(3) 



.^Chalrmn] 



AND GUlDAH(;g 



(Thai) 
(Thai) 

(Bxeamal 
SpacUUat) 



(I) 
(2) 
(3) 



(Ch«lrun) (Thai) 



(Thai) 

(Cxtarnal 
Spaclallat) 



R' APMIHISTRAT IDN ^ riCU) LEADEKSHIF 

(Thai) 

(Thai) . 

(riali Coottllnator) " 
r ^ L Spaclallat^ 

(cKiaf of Party) (wtarnal ^ 

^-f* " " SpacUUat) 



«' riMTPfC. rRODUCTIOH. AND lUiCTTKATIOM 
(U ........^ (Chalnian) (Thai) 

(2) (Thai) 

^3) (Extamlil 
r — Spaclallat) 

T. fPITOKt. TKAMSUTORS. AMD IHTERHIETEIMI 

(1) ichjinssi 

(2) 

(3) ...^ 

(*) .... - . 



'^(Thal) 

(2) WrJii" ( 9) ^ (Thai) 




(1) ftfiliSiff-... . i (Thui) 



♦loth thaaa f la Ida ara vaat, coa|>Ux, and, throughout tha tfofld, atlU In tha aarly atagaa Of 
dmlopMot. thay both lovolva «iniona o£ paopl^ thay both raqulra conaldarabla axparlMtita- 
tlon and raaaarch; thay both poaaaaa iMnaa potftttlal. Thatafora, tha n\mh*tm aaalghad to/ 
•ach taiH h«ra ara not coManatiraea to thalr lifpHortanca; rathar, thay ahould ba inearprftad aa 

S"^^ •dvanca «q>loraeory groupa >aaklng to dawnatrata (I) tha contlnuoua raljtlon- 
ihlp bacvaan forMl and nonforwil adiicatlon/ (2) aducatlon «• • Ufa-long axarclaa, and (3) 
tlM iaporeanca of aducatora and coawinlty laadara vorklng aid oUnplng, togathar. ■ 

. , •.. ■ / 14,4 



progress^ In EN^a\vador, Niger^ Americaij ^amoa, Mexico, • Calomhrta^^^ 
and Singapore^'Hat ar^hea vUyj<JbmTcnltt^^ to. imlp^'ov^^Afij^ in education 
through modern technpl^y; The waiters,, howevei^'^ .^tveSsCnt a word of 



war.ning:/ 



''Educatk)^al technology wi^i b^ing optimal^henfefits ^ 

if it^'is -plamjiefj' as pai?*t <i)f a wide reordering 6f , , . \ 

education -.-^ cliangejMi teaching, methgds, in curri-*- • • 

cuturn, in the teacher's rola,\ in standards of 

" > * * acfiieVterxient . . . ; * . * 

» * *• » 

"The basic assumption .... is that technology, if 
it isitb su^bstantially improve learning and teaching, 
must be embraced in a system a redesign of the 
/conditions of learning that integrates the reform of 
all aispects of education, "( 

Bold, innovative programs airr^ed at accelerating ^dividual 
learning and curriculum reform, and at the same tipne possjLbly re- 
ducing financial costs, basically through the mediupa of television were 
launched in Niger iA I964jari the elementary school level, and in El 
Salvadoy in 1968 oA the juhior high school level. The programs are , 
currently in full swing, and evaluation studies are increasing in , 
intensity as the progxama grow and mature. Both p1-ograms bear 
watching; they may very well provide*useful ideas and practices'for 



(1) Academy for Educational Development, Inc. , Educat^rOtial Technology 
and *th^ tPeveloping Countries, U. S. Agency for International i 
Development-, Washington, D C. , 1972, pp. 9 and 52. 
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/ 

future educational dfevel^ptfients related t6e activit{e3 of the Northeast 
corrlplex, 

The In8titute:ior the Pri^otion of Teaching Sciende and Techiio- 
logy, opened at Chulalongkorn University in 1972, places a high priority 
in its program activities, staffing, and budget on naulti-media design,. 




evaluation/ and production. The Institute, partially financed by a 
UNESCO grant, is conaposed of six curriculuna design teams (Chemistry, , 
Physics, Biology, General Science, Mathematicsj, and Teacher Training) 
and four service teams (evaluation, equipment^design, attdio-visual, and 
library)* The major curricular emphases are sciehce and mathematics 
at the secondary and teacher training levels* UNESCO support, begun 

? ' ° • 

in January 1971, is Expected to continue at least until the end of 1979, a 
period of nine years. 

3. West and East Africa - ' 

The Educational Development Center (EDi&), a highly iiinovat|.ve 



by 



(1) For a do^^snmeritary 16 mm", film of the Niger and El Salv/ador t 
progrsittiB, see ^'Classroom Television! Instrument fo/r Educational 
Change", produced. for the AID Technical Assistance 'Burestiu 
♦ the International Cinemedia Center through the Academy for 
International Development, Inc. , Jun^s 1972. 

• (2) Institute for Promc^tion of Teaching Science and Technology, 

*'Draft Workplati^^.^Ministry of Education/UNESCO, Bangkok, 
June, 1972. ^ i ' < 



and pioneering curriculum organization with an international focus, * . 
has helped to promote a variety of impressive programs in elementary - 
science in both West and Elast Africa by concentratirfg on five key areas;- 
curriculum relevance to rura^ soci^eties, 'the di's^overy method, ^Ipw- \ 



cost student e'xperimentation tnateriaH* e^conomic^. soft-cover student 
pamphlets (eaci^containing a single unit of study) and teachers-* gu^de^, 
and short-term inservice workshops planned on a national scale,^^^ 
Literally, dozens of sTtudents^ books and teachersj guid-es h^e been 
written on practical, down-to-earth, topics of everyday concern to 
African children living m rural areas.' 'A few book titles fpllpw: 
Pupils' Books ; , - ' 

- Making Things Look Bigger -~ Making a Microscope 

- Exploring the Local ^Community 

- A Scientific Look at Soil ' * 




7 



(1) African^^ Primat^y Science Program,v Progrkmming for Change in 
Science Education and Inservice Trainiiig of Teachers ^and 
Evaluation of the .African Primary Science Program, 
Educatibn Development Center /USAID,/ Newton, 1970, 
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Measuring Time 



m 




How the Sky Looks 

- Buds and Twigs 

f 

- Mosquitoes / 

- Chicks in the Classroom 



n Colors, ,Watej:, and ^aper 
- W-heels 



alan<2ing and Weighing 
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The point should be clear, eve^ though the^ exanaplesN^ted a^ 
few in number and cursory ^n descriptib\ ^that curriculum improve qifent 
is hardly possible without the strong support of instructipnal rn^erials. 
, Aa the curriculum writing teams produce their new textbooks and \ 
teachers' guides, they wilF surely call for many kinds of related nfiate- 

0 , 

rials to make the pages which they ha|re written come alive. All kinds 
of charts will be needed^ maps, wooden or soft-board meter rt^les, 

t 'a ■ * 

. groups of sticks to explain the mathematical concept of sets, various 
geometric modeils, aquaria, penmanship wall charts, rdck assortments, 
and three-.baht/ telescopes; i^i^P^ stdjnes, sand, grass, and wire; and also 
slides, fitm strips, overhestd transparencies, pound recordings///and 

' video tape. Educational riiedia form^a truly fascinating ispectrum.in 
variety, function, and cost, in the old and tljie new, the /simple and the 
sophisticated. 
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4.. Estc(;blishing a j(ural Instructional Materials Center (IMC) 

• Iti otder to implepnent the work of the Curj*iculum Development 

and 'Textbook Center tGDTC)^and the Inservlce Education CeViter (lEC), 

( ■ ■ ■ ' ^ " ' 1 

to be descrH)ed lA the next jsection, also to act as a permanent center 

^7or res-earch andMevelopmeht activities in educational «?e«ia and 

te.chnolog^j in th^ N6l-lheast^Regi,on, an4 to serve as sLfi^l^^ to 

" • ^' ^ > .' ' ^ ^ . , ^^"^ ' . f 

Impletn^t gpals and objectives of the D^partrtient of Educational Tech- 

niques^iin-^theN^apital, , an Instructional Materials^ Center (IM^J will\be 

^ ' - \ . , 

organized and estkHlishiad. As the nkme ittiplies, the Center will assume 

responsibility for two .broad, interrelated areas: instttictional materi^als/ 

technology and printing and graphic arts production.. The Center will 

be assigned the follpwing immediate and long-range f^uhctions: 

, - . ^ . ■ ■ .„ - ■ 

(a) Imm'ec^iate Functtons^ / ' . > . • ^ ^ 

(1) To wo^k closely v^ith the textbook writing team& in de- 
signing, preparing, testing, evaluating, and producing a variety of\ 

*i ' . o ' « , ■ * 

■ . . , ( \, ■ 

irvstructipnal materials to complement the newcurricula; 

' (Zy To assist the textbook writing tfeams with design formats, 0 
illustrations, a,nd publication of initial field-test editions and written 

ma^rials; and S . ^ ^ ' \V ' 

- ./ - 

(3) To serve as a rural extension agency for the Department 
of Educational T^^hniques in implemehting Department policies, pojo- 
viding assi-gned se^yic^s, and coordinating central ^ffice.- field efforts. 
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(b) Long-range Flinctions . 

^ ■ * • ' . . . ^ . . 

(X) To continue fulfilling IhB functions describeikabpye but 



to extend th^ir area^ of impact to include thie entirety of Regions 9 and 



10; , ' ' • . ^ 

(2) To work cldsely with the Ir^ervi^e Education Center 
(EEC) to innprov.e experienced teachers* kn^owledge ahd use of instruc- 
tional materials suitable for their students and locale; 

(3) T9 coordinate efforts- with -the audio-Visual and techno- 
logy centers of the colleges ajid universities in the area with the intent 



, of infiproVing services andN^heixquality of teaching and learning; 
^ \|4) To develop and maintain a regional multi-media library, 

ko provide consultant assistance thrcxugh a higKtjr^apecialized staff,' to 
pronriote and coordinate varied rtiobile services, (mobile libraries, 
rotation schemes for 16 mm. films, speciali^ied exhibits on whee\s, etc.), 
^ to conduct demonstrations and workshops, to acquire and make available 
needed specia^zed equipment, and to conduct in cooperation with in^ 
tereSted'individuals and -institutions experimentation and research in 
\elevarit multi-media fields. # 
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D/ Inservice Teacher Education 

■ - ^ w 

In our current modern wdruis^he^e change is s6 rapid and 
constant it is fei^sential for professionals Ki any occupation to enaage in 
some form of cohtiriXii^n^ Teach^ers on the ^lementai^, 

secondary^ v«>^ionaUte^>l^^ and teacher trainin|^evels --- and^in 

*t} * ■ , « 

fact also the universitj^level regardless of ;whet|fer thdy hold the 

loy/est certificate pr'a Ph. D. , are considered qualified to begin thei^ 



e^?^a<:hing, 




professional gar.^ers in the classroom. To ^cbixtinue in theilf^a<:hing 

^ » ■ ■ t ■ 

however, and .to become increasingly^effeqtive they must^.Q43:tinu to 
s\u^y ^ nd ' 1 e a r n 

Thailand,. >)vith its ^00, 000-plus teach'ers on all levels has for 

many ikecades bfeen providirfg variedSDrograms in inservice feducation. 

\ \ ■ \ ' / " " . ^ 

Thes.e programs haVe'been ^ir^cted not only to teachers On all levels, 
bul^also to teacher trainers, specialists, supervisors, and educational 



administrators. However, because ^f the s par city\ofy time )^ teaching 
personnel, and money, these prograrls hav^e been limited iri frequency, 
a^cope, arid effectiveness. A more cortiprehensive and systematic 
approach is badly needed. Unless such a program is soon forthcoming, 
there is 'small hope of upgrading the quality of the nation's 29, 000 e^e- 

'mentary schools where thousands of teachers are still unqualified', and 

■ ^ — - 

where thousands more are only partially effective in terms of their true 

* 

.potential. , " 
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^ Establishing, an Ins^rvice Education Center (lEC) 



. For inseiy/'ice educajtion to be productive, -it must^be realistic. 

, • \ - ■ 

, "Spo be realistic it must take place iA an environment that deals directly * 
with th(B kinds of problems which the teacher* faces dally .\ The NElDG:, 
therefore, will include an Insverv^^q^^Edvfi|:^feion Centej::^(IE<S), Wh^h will 
. ' actuaUy se>ve ais a sub-center to the total xiomplex. 

■ - _ " \. • ' "^^ ^ . ■ • ' V " 

(a) Basic FuRctjons.-pf the Center ■> ^ . y 

*■ ' ■ . . • . ^ • ■ >•- ;. ^ " ' 

(1) It will provide contihuinR education/foi^eacherg on ^^jl' ' 

■ ■ / , ' ' ■ i % T" 

levels^ for supervisors and?sp^ialists, for adult 6du^ coftirriu 

^ ' ' ' ' • ' ■ > ■ ■" ' ''■/ ■''' ' ' 

nity leaderls, ^nd for school administrators.* 

id othe r ^profes sional ediica'- 

' ) ^" ^ ■ 

>x tors working ihvRfegions 9 and 10 pethaps eve\ry three to five years 



(2ij jtt will rgycycle teachers and ottier pr 




scheduled and sySiternat^c basis. 



(I) 



/ • <3)' It Awi„ll serve as^a rural serVice and Ijaison agency for the 
' Department of Teacher^Training in irfftjlementing'^itls policies an^ obje</- 

• \ ^ ~" ■ , ^ -^z ' ■ . ^ „ 

tives, and in siharing ita gigantic .rea^onsibllity for upgrading tekcher 



quality on a sy^tetoajtic^ akd decentralized basis, 



(l) For a detailed description of a recently-planped national Ve- cycling 
plan,^see: Alice M. Miel and Henry. J. Rissetto, A Study^of \ o 
C\3|rricular and Facilities F-actors Relevant to a' Proposed-Edu- 
. cation Orientation Center at Bagamoyo, ' Tanzania," g^ea^hers 
4 College, Columbia University, 1^'70. . « " 
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„ (b) Characteristics of the Center *\ 

(1) The Staff ^ill be cbmposed of some of the nation's best 
and most experienced teacher trainers representing all section of the 
count i?y. ,^ , ^ * 

(2) Teachers (and others) invited to Attend the Center will 
♦experience living ^nd learning with fellow teachers in a new frame of 
reference, basically rural, for a period of four to six weeks 'vC'here 
ii) they can evaluate^the effectiveness ^of M:heir teaching in their home 
setting/ (ii)^ share their professional experiences with other teachers 

4 * ' * 

from other schools and regions, and (iii) plan ways and means of 
improving their perfornoaamce after they return. ^ 

(3) Teachers will be giverj experiences that encourage them 
to .appraise the -relationship of their teaching to national objectives, 
values, a'nd agpjrations^ 

(4) Teachers will mix freely with a diversify of people 

> 

representing many diffei:ent sections of the land, and hopefully develop 
a deeper awareness of the need for cooperative planning and iiational 
un\ty, * ^ • ^ ^ > ^ 

^' . -10, v 

^ . (5) Tea'chers will be given short-term content cburses to 

update their knowledge itl specific subject-matter fields. ^ 

(^)) Teachers will be exposed to new and improved methods 
of tj&ching which pall for the use of a variety of educational jSiids 



combining the- best of /locally-made materials with tho^'best of relevant 
technologi9al media. 

^; • 

(7) Teajch^rs wiiriB'e^ffe red opportunities to d iscuss with 
their ihstructbArs, specialists, and possibly ministry and regional 
officials the special personal problems and di^fiaalties which they face 
in th)^ir local situations, 

(8) . The teachers and staff will be learning and living in ' 
physical facilities designed tip be functional in purpose, attractive in ' 
design, and economical in cost yyith the hope that specially-designed 
facilities for adult leafne^s might serve as a model, with appropriate 
local ad^ptatigns,; foi- the building of similar facilities, or remodeling 

of existing ories, in cjther regions. 

i • « . . ■ 

(9) ; The teachers, by virtue of. the prograr*i, facilities, an< 

L # 
suvr rounding s, will b^ afforded opportunities for relaxation, social 



activity^ and intros^^^ctive thought to balance the inservi^'e learning, to 
refresh the teachers* outlook ari^ morale, and to make the total expe!^ 



rience enjoyable as v^ell as f)rofitable. 



2. . A.Broad Plannini 



Approach for Desiftjatjjig an Inservice Cet^ter . 
As both the of/-erall pbptAatlon and the number of teachers in^ 



Thailand continue thinr rapid growth, a decerit;r^ized inservice plan 



,(1) For a detailed description ot the planning for siict facilities/ see 
Ibid; , pp.^ 36-67. 
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for re-cycUng teachers correspondingly grows in comple^xity and 
urgency. Iwocal educational regions must be given more authority and 
resources which tKey must match with increased reaponQibility and i 
planning efficiency. The lEC can usefully serye as a national prototype 
for the developtfnent of such a decentralization scheme. 

Properly planned and developed, the lEC can have powerful 
impact on quality in education both* regionally'^and nationally. Skillful 
planning calls for imaginative answers to questions that can be catego- 
rized under three broad areas of design: A**' 

(a) Conceptualization Pes ipjn ^ " 

V^hsit are the fundamental and subsidiary roles of the teachers 
Educational specialists, and administrators in Thailand"^ What are the 
various purposes that the lEC would serve? What kind of atmosphere 
would contribute to the fulfillment of theSe purposes? Who are the 
teachers who will be coming to the Center?* How many? For how long? 
At wiiat intervals? What are their backgrounds, expectations, and needs 
What outcomes are expecited from the Centerf What kind of organiza- 
tional structure and staffing pattern is required? 

(b) Curriculurn Design 

What kinds of courses are most valuable for^^perienced 
teachers, most of whom'come from the rural sector wherfe one of their ^ 
naajor respons,ibi,llitife8 is community leadership? How should these 



courses be taught? What kinds of co-currlculai: experiences are needed? 
What specialized equipment or instructional .naaterials are 'required? How 
" long should the courses be? What Innovations in dt^titent, method, or 
facilities should be Introduced? How shouW teachers be selected? How 
should'th^y be grouped? What new approaches can bcf introduced in time- 
tabling or scheduling? _ / 

(c) Building Destfin • , 

How can the physical facilities be adapted to fulfill t^e national 
purposes of the Center, and also to enhance the effectlvi^ness of the curri- 
culum offerings? What special facilities are needed?. How can flexibi- 
lity be glvjen to space allocation and management? How can a building be 
made functional, economical, and yet attractive? HjO^w can a master 

building plan provide for both current needs and future expansion? 'What 

i' ' * > '(41, ' ' ♦* . » 

kind of a stony should the buildtpig facilities Lcll? A^fe there existing 

buildings that migl^t be adapted and' remodeled? 

These are the kimds t)f questions which. need to be- answered in* 

specific terms by Thai leaders directirig th'e project in the field and in 

* I • ' i. • 

Bangkok. As answers are found and approvals received, a site should 
be selected, educational specifications written, schematics and working 
drawings developed, consfruction started* and educational prog ranning, 
expanded and refined. - « 
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3. Sub-center Summary.: A Diagrammatic View 

The lEC is the last of three centers around which majo.r activities 
V • * 

will revolve in the Northeast Educational Development Complex (NEDC). 
The two charts which follow (Se e Charts l^ an^l4, ) present a diagramma- 

■r ; ■ • 

tic view of these centers, first in blown-up scale and then as part o£ the 
total -geographic region. Administrative considerations, pi*iority order, 
an^I estimated costs are treated in subsequejit pages of this section and 
the section that follows. 

J E, Consultants and Participants 

1. Short-term Cpnsultant-Thai Counterpart Teams . 

The knowledge explosion, which has ushered in oun-modern, 
technplogicair^ge, has als^ brcidght with it th^ need for deep and narrow 
specialization. And specialization ha^ given ioirth to what is popularly 
coined^' '*pThe Age of the Con>^lt^nt'*. Now, admittedly, some con- 
sultants arp little more than carriers of the ubiquitous Attache case, and 
impressively styled name cards. But fhey can be more much more.' 
Effective consultants who know their business, and who impart it, 
can accelerate progress, telescope time, and save nations or institu- 
tions literally milliXs of dollars. Thus, it is not surprising that . 

consultants, or Whatever nanne they ari^ assigned, are on the run- every 

■J * - * 

day, in every corner of the worl<i, advising on topics 'as diverse as 
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^ surgical operations, dam construction, nnbnetary investnn^nt^ pollution 
eradication, and strategies for war and peac^, . * . 

This project in earlier pages has called fdr the use of con soil- , 

^ tants or specialists'on a long-it(](rm basis, that is* for a* period of two' 
or nnore years. This section emphasizes the need and value of short- 
term consultants, most of whom would serve for a period of tWdO to four 
months,; V • . . 

Education, especially in the past {wo decades-, has become in- ^ 
creasingly complex and specialized^ Many new fields', practices^ and 
materials, uriktipw'^ only ten or twenty years ago^Mxave emerged on the * 
educational scfehe with proinising prospects. Many old concepts, pro- 
cedures>"'and mate rial^ have been diiscarded or considerably revised^ 
Highly experienced consultants, a^l-^jied with the latest specialized know- 

/ . ■ ■ ■ " ■{ 

ledge in specifically selecte4 area^ and working in close concert with 
local educational leaders^ it is felt, can make a significant contribution/ 
to modernization. effprts in Thailand, Program characteristics related 
Xo use of the, consultants follow: 

(a) Examples of specializeci areas of education with special 
emphasis .oh teacher education, calling for particular expertise, equip- 
ment, or materials, are preserited in the ch|art that follows, (See Chart 
15 . ) . , - . 
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DiAGRAMMATICViEWt NEDC SUB-CENTERS 
AND THEIR MAJOR FliNCTiDNS 




ELEMENTAR 
SCHOOLS, 
TEACHER 
TRAINING' 
INSTITUTIONS 
ANO AOULT 
EDUCATION CENTERS 
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DIAGRAMMATIC VIEW; THE NEDC AND PARTICIPATING 
mSTlTUTIONS WITHIN A REGIONAL CONTEXT 
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CHART 15 



SPEC4ALIZED AREAS RELAT€D TP THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
EDUCATION WITH EM PHASIS 0^ TEACHER EDUCATION 



A Uses of Video Tape In Improving Teacher Training and Insttuctional Supervision 

B .Development of JOESL and TOEFL Materials . ' 

C- Development uf Evaluative Criteria for Teacher Training Institutions ^ 

D Techniques in Small and Larqe Group Instruction 

E- Uses of Micjo Teaching 

F- Development of High Interest Luuv Readability Reading Materials 

G- * Ajfaptation of U.S. Audio- Visual Aids for Local Use 

H- Approaches for making the.Rt»fal Schoof a Community Center ^ r 

I- Evaluation of Teacher Competetice 

j- Writing of Performance ObjectiveV ^ . 

K- Uses of Closed Circuit TV in Teacher Training 

L- Development and Implementation of the Case Study Method 

M- Design, Production and Evaluation of Low^Qost Instructional Materials 

N- Organization, Administration, Process and Materials Ralatid to Academies 

and Workshops for Education Leaders 
0- Techniques in Sensitivity Training ^ 
P- Approaches to More Functional School Desfgn 
Q- Techniques in Schedule-Making 1 
R- Developmer/t and Use of Modern Instructional Media 
S- Hardward, Software and Technicjues (Including Diel-Acce» S/rtimi)tflpletid 

to Sound Laboratories 
T- Promising New Models and Approiches in Teachsf £*ducation 
U- Productive Atftivities, Processes and Mitirials iri^dijlLEducatton (Especiilly 

Functional Literacy end Non-Formil Educetion) 
V- Simulation and Gaming 
W' D if f^rentiatdd Staffing 
X- Non-Verbal Communication 
Y- Linguistic Aiialysis and Teacher Education 
Z- Interaction Analysis 
AA- A Sysjtejns Approach taTeachpr Educetion 
BB- Research Design . , 

CC- Certification/Licensing of Teachers 
DD- Teacher Centers 



• In this area alone/it is estimated that there ere millions of dollers worth of excelleni 
educational films and film stripes that would be appropriate for many cultures if the 
sound track were changed to fit the language of these cultures. 
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, (b) Selected consultants would be utilized to add a highly 
specialized dimension to the overall pilot project. However, depending 
on the judgement of national educational leaders, their services might 
readily be extende^l to cover additional institutions and a broader 
geographic area. , ^ 

(c) To eicploit, in the best sense of the word', tHe^ talents of each 
consultant it is essential (1) that Thai counterparts be assigned to work 
closely with him to ensure adeqiiiate preparation before his arrival, and 

' continuity in plrogram<'after hiis^eparture ; (2) that the program design^ 
outlining objectives, .procedures, deadlines etc^ , be highly concrete and 
explicit to maximize highly limited tim^ and high-cost resources; (3)' 

' that while some preparation is required abroad, the-^ulk of the work 
^ will take pVace in Thailand within the full context of Thai society and 

culture; and (4) that pro\^ision be carefully made for a reasonable leyel ^ 
of program continuity through trained local personnel, specialized 

library and equipment, etc. after the consultant completes his 

i. 

assignment. / ' 

(d) In order to determine which particular specialized areas 

" are of most importance to the nation, and which individuals and insti- 
tutions' seem most compatible with Thailand^s^tieeds, a small(three-or 
four-member) high-level team of local educational leaders should visit 
one or two consultants ?nd/or institutions closely identified with selected 
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specialized ar^as of high priority. The visits should i;iot be restricted 
to any one nation. On the basis of such a first-hand study tour, ^hich 
shc^uld make provision for stays of two to three days at each resource 
center, (for-a total of ajDout three months), a future program con<:erning 
consultant use could be arranged. , 

(e) After specific "specialized fields have been identified a^ . 

- _ ^ • ' • . 

being important to the nation's e<^ucational development, and after 
foreign consultants have been tentatively chosen, ohe Thai educatbr who 
currently occupies ^a decision-making pcrst at a high position level, who 
may or nriay not be a member of the pilot project directly,, and who in • 

O TV • 

most cases is. a holder of a Master's or Doctor's degree, should be 
assigned to each consultant. The Thai-foreign 9onsultant team-would 
operate in, this fashion: 

(1) The selected Thai educator, with the assistance of c6^ 
workers, would-^velop an initial study proposal indicating background 
infornnation, objectives, needs, etc. in a specific'^and special;Lzed 
problem or development area; 

(2) The Thai educator would enter into written dialog with 
the consultant to refine the proposal; 

(3) The Thai educator would then visit the consultant,' make 
further refinements in the proposal,^ visit projects and institutions 
conversant with the problen^rea, hold conferences with other experts, 

\ 1 U 1 



and examine and collect related materials, library refer^efnces, and 
professional pubVications ; ' » . 

(4) The Thai educator would return home (after a period of 
two to four months) and begin work with a larger local committee to 
address the problem (e. g. , developing evaluative criteria for all teacher 

j ' . ^ ' , ' . . ^ • . 

traijning institutions); , f ^ 

( ' (5) The Thai committee would seeki ideas and inputs Frpm 
mariy sources, especially those in teacher education (assuming the 
problem a^ea deals with teacher training coUeg^e evaluative criteria); 

\ , (6) The consultant would th^n arrive some weeks or month^ 
later to work with the local team and to comj^lete asstgned objectives 
(e.g., within three months to, complete a first draft, of evaluative 
criteria for teacher training institutions); ^ ^ 

(7) The consultant would leave and the^T^hafi committee 
begins field tasting eyaluative criteria; 

(8) Further consultations, most pr9bably by mail, would 

.I- ■ . 

take place between the consultant and the local team to sharpen and 

" . ■ ■ * 

refine the evaluation instrument; 

• .'. \ . 

■ • ■ \ / - , 

(9) \ Presentations would be made to wider and more diverse 



groups of teacher educators to acquire further suggestions and 
recommendations; and 
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(10) Printing of evaluati'^'e criteria would then take place 
^followed by inservice training sessions, utilization, feedback, revision, 
atoS-theix, a r^fieat of the entire process. . 

\^ (£) '^e fuudamental aims of the consultant- Thai counterpart 
approach are fojar-fold: (1) to enriphasize specific skills and applied 
technology, (2) lo accelerate development by taking fullest advantage of 
the advances made by specialists who id. many cases^have devoted a con* 
siderable part of a llfe-time^oi^centrating on on^ pi. more highly apecial- 
ized fields, (3) to ^t^tek8 the temporary role of the epnsultant as 'opposed 
to the permanent role ofJEhe Thais, and, (4) to highlight the importance of 
most of the research and development being conducted ^n ^n indigenous 

4 

setting, 

(g) The success of the consultant-Thai' counterpart approach, 
depends predominantly on two factors: U) the talent and gkill of the 
conWltant, and (2) the position and ability of the Thai le^de^s. Concern- 
ing the lalter point, sight must not be lost of the fact that the higheJ^ttipe 
Thai job po^st and professional competence, the more likely the oppor- 
tunity for productive and tasting chatige. 

J 

. . ^ 

2. Participant Training Opportunities ^ , 

A good number of the Thais serving on the writing teams, ^r 

attached to one of the three service centers, will be ^consultants and\ 

si^e^ialists i^n their own right/ Some, however, will be individuals wll^th 

lie 16 3 




considerable professional potential But with limited job experience. Of 

• ■ - • •» . ' 

■ ■ : ; • . .■ * 

this latter group/ most will be holders of a Mast(gjc*s of Bachelor's : 
degree with academic aspirations for earning \the doctpratfe. By 
associating full-time with the project, the individurals^ in this |i:oup will 

■■ " », ■ 

continue to d^aw a full salary while securing, at the same time, a, chal- 

^../^ , ; / . 

lenging internship experieAce. They will be <J^eply involved in activities 

... % V 

of high priority value to 'the nation; at the isame time they will work dpSf 
by day, and sidfe by side^ with some of the. top-flight ^e^catcA-s from 
.Thailand and abroad; ^ 

' . " ■ . . J . - - ' ■ ■ 

Beyond^advantages to ^he nation and the individuals (or interns) 
concerned, it is hoped to find a foreign university, some of whose mem-^ 
bers are atta<:hed to the project, that will: (a) provide the intern's with 
guidance and direction*reiated to selectied project activities that n;iay 

also serve tAe purpose of contributing to an advanced degree, (b) grant 

■ ' ■ ■* ^ 

partiia). acatdemic cl?^dit for the successful performance of such activities, 

■ ' ^ ' ■ ^ %> ^ / ' ■ ^ ^ ■ 
and (c), most important, :rallow the interns to develgp a doc|.Sral. disseVta- 

tibn proposal in Thailand; collect da,ta.,h^,iE:.e.K.JQ^^ here, atid 

complete most of, the writing here. The intei*n w,ould then, aaer com- 
pleting all these tasks, enroll directly in^the university, pass (the 
required examinations, and^ complete th^;=*e^ecte^d^ac^^ courses; 

Opportunities for allowing either atadeWc credit and/br research 
writing and activity, - bs^sed on field' experiert*&e here in T^iailanfi, |o be ^ 
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acceptable for university credit abroad would naturally entail (a) the 
university's acceptance of what might be called an overseas off-campus 
scheme, (b) supervision and approval of the interns' performa^^ce in the 
field by a senior member of the university staff (and possibly a Thai • 
leada* or supervisor), (c) a, quality of work commensurate with the 
doctoral leveU and (d) opportunity for the selected interns to travel to 
fehe^. designated country and to complete the prescribed program. It is . 
not expected that all project workers with doctoral aspiirations will ^ 
^qualify for eventual admission to a university advanced deg^e program. 
Only those who demonstrate considerable professional potential in their 
daily field performance will be selected. 

The participant training facet of the pilot project sh6uld accom- 
plish five prinqi^^l^bjectives: 

< ta) It should provide promising young local educators with 
participant traininj^ pn an internship basis> with a strong rurat elemen- 
tary^ educationv-bjas, right within thefr own country , ' ^ 



(b) It should allow Thai\villagers to profit directly from research 
and development activities focusing directly on thei^ needs ^nd problems 
and conducted in their own geographic arek. ' 

(c) It should serve. as an incentive for promising local educators 
t<5 serve their natioi^^nd possib^,y to get an advanced degree abroad. 
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(d) It should serve as an excellent grooming experience for 
local teachers' colleges and the university in their own efforts to upgrade 
their $rkiirs and extend theit^-^a^^vices in field research and program 
development.^ - ■ * 

(e) It should provide the post-praduate division of the* teacher ' 

training" institutions in the pilot area with a strong nucleus of profes** ^ 

sional staff - -made Up of inciividu^i4s with both up-to-date advanced 
• . * * 

academic degi!*ees and an intimate workiag knowledg^e of the rural area 

" who are cap:^ble of offering ptrograms of study in rural Thailand at 

*" ^ • ' ' 

the Ma^^er^s and Doctor^ s degree leVel. 

_ F. Organization arid Administration 

The Northeast Educational Development Complex (NEDC) is a 
creation of the Ministry of Education in Bangkok; Governmental policy 
and pradt:ice are clear in the legal f^ct that while the Ministry can 
delegate certain ta^sks and authority to various institutions and political 
sub-divisions, it can never relinquish ultiYnate responsibility for the 
institutions it h^s helped to bring into being. And with ultimate refi- 

* potipibiiity there must logically follow ultimate authority and contrQj^i^v ' 

*' • • * » • 

. ^ ' ' ■ y 

I^evertheless, .the Ministry is establishing the NEDC as a semi- 
autonomous agency. It recognizes that the assu*mption of ^responsibilUy 
' is most difficult',' and sometimes ioipossible, without a matchin^g measure 
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of authority. It recognizes^ also that efficient administration, espiecially 
in new and innovative ventures, will- surely requir^ nunaerous on*the-spot 
decisions requiring an intimate understanding and knowledge' of ^fie local 

r 

peqpl&, problems, and conditions that prevail.at gny particular time. 
Furthermore, the Ministry is quite aware that individuals develop res- 
ponsibility only by being given it; that they learn to exercise power 
with restraint only by"holding it, in their hands; that they cultivate a 
.s.pirit of pride only as they see the results of their work gro\y and prosper. 

To ensure, therefore, a proper blend of Centrdliz^id aq.d decen- 
tralized authority and responsibility, two cp^dinatingi committees are 

proposed, \)ne in the capital and the other in the pilot cirea.^ It cannot 

^ / . 

be overettiphasized that the closest kind of relationship,, based on open 
and candid dialog, "fs required to give the project the assertive, yet 
flexible and humane, leadership ^nd direction it will demand. 

The nam^&^, location, composition, and functions of each com- 
mittee are listed below. <i 

1. Central.^Coordinating; Comnait"tee (CCC) ' 
^ * ' ■ ,^ . 

(a) Location: Ministry of Education, Bangkok ^ 

(b) Composition : 

^ (1/) Unde^^p^ecretary of State for Education, Chairman 

(2) Director-General (or designee). Department o/.Teacher 

Training 

• * 



(3) Di reactor -General (or designee), Department of Educa- 

tional Techniques 

(4) Director-General (or designee), Department of General 

Education * * 

V. 

(5) Rector or Vice-R'ector of Academic Affairs, Khon Kaen 

University 

(6) President (or designee), Prasarnmitr^College of Educa- 

tion * ' ' ' ^ . « ' • ^ 

* (7) Director of the Supervisory Urtiit,^ Division of Elementary 

Education ' . 7 

(8) Directoi- of Adult Education 

(9) . Director of the Planning Division, Department of Teacher 

Training , ' 

</ ' (10) Representative, Ministry of Interior ^ 

(11) • . ■ 

^ •• • 

(12) ' 

• * ■ ^ 

(13) External -Representative 

(c) Functions 
~ 

(1) To determine overall policies and guidelines related to 
project organization, administratiom, and d^irectton; 

(2) To make final decisjfons concerning institutional and 
personnel selection, project priorijties; general terms of service, and 
budgetary allocations; 
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(3) To modify, Qnlarge, ar re-direct various activities of 
the project on the basis of periodic fi^ visits, written reports by field 
leaders, evaluation studies^ or new and changing d(^mands^i and 

(4) To assunne ul^iniate resppnsibility for supervision, 
evaluation, and^ auditing ^of the project. 

2. Field Operations Unit (FP U) . ' 

(a) Location: The vicinity of the Khon Kaen-Maha Sarakham, axis 

(b) ^Composition; ' . 
9 o(l) Dean, Faculty of Education, Khon Kaen University 

(2) Director, College'of Education, Maha Sarakham J 

{3\ Director, Teachers Collpg^, Maha Sarakham ' . 

(4) Director; Cuarriculum development arid Textbook Center 

(5) Director, Instructw^tio^al Materials , Center 

(6) IMreotor, Ifnservice Education. Center 

.(8) • . " . 

" ' (9) \ '. 

(10) External Rapresentative 
(^Chairman to be appointed by CCC.) 
(c) Functions 

(1) To direct and coordinate the daily operations, planning 
and program activities, and field evaluations of the NEDC in conformity 
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with project objectives and guidelines established by-the CCC; 

(2) To provide guidance and direction for all professionaf 
and supporting pei;sonnel attached to the project; 

v 

> '. " \ • ' 

(3) To prepare reports and recommendations for the CCC 

on specially a^ssigned topics; also 4o report pericdic^lly to the CCC, in 
written and/or verbal form, on the progre'ss, problems, and needs of 
the project; and ^ 

^ f4) - To serve as a^ field resource and Liaison center for 

Ministry of Education and Ministry of Interior agencies in Bangkok for 

programs and activities of a rural nature. 

The diagram on the next page^giv.e^ a graphic view of the two- 

way xommuni;i:ation flow between the two committees that will direct 

♦ . ■ - «. 

and operate the pilot project. (Safe Chart 16 . ) It also depicts the multi- 

dimensional communications expected to take plac!e among the committ^ie 

V 

^members who will represent a. multiplicity of disciplines and departments, 
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INPUTS. TIME PHASING, AND FINANCING 

. ' ■ • < ■ - .' . "■ 

* This sectian presents the inputs/ both Thafi and, foreign, that are 

^ y - 

required to irnple'ment the project fea'tures described in the preceding 

lection^ . The time periods during which these inputs will be aeeded,^as 
well as financial requirements, are also giyen.^ Since the project dn- 
volv.es long-rang'e projection9, modificafions will be called fox f,rom 
time to time "on the basis of possible work slippages, pace of production, 
spin-pff activities, etc. J^^i^odip evaluation is certainly required to 
guarantej^^^that inputs are continually consistent wi^ project prioritiep - 
and demands. > - ' 

.. . • A„ RTG Inputs 

Personnel 

The RTG will supply 640 man-years of professional personnel 
in the fields prescribed in Charts I 2 and I7 to work throughout the ten- 



year life of the project with the external specialists. 

The RTG will provide piart-time professional^personnel to guide 
and direct the project as called for in Section VI, Part F. 

The RTG will provide 207 man- years of supporting pfersonnel 
(See Charts^ I2 and I7 J in the form of secretaries, typists, ^editors, 
translators, . printers, illustrators, interpreters, and drivers. 
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Temporary or part-time supporting persoanel wilj. be hired as needed. 
2. Commodities and EquipmiBnt 

The RTG will provide the equipment and supplies for the prepa- 
ration, printing, and distribution of all textbooks and i^istructional 
matei^ialflf-prepared by the project. ^ 
3 .^^^^ ^iF^^^jJi ti e s ^ • 

The RT^^G will provid^ housing, office space, and local transpor- 
tation. 

4. Vehicles 




The RTG will assume responsibility for the maintenance repair, 
and- Operational costs of all. vehicles attained under the project. 

B. External Assistance Anticipa^ted Inputs 

1 . Personnel 

An external assistaTnce agency (or agencies) will supply 169 man- 
. years of long-term (two -year contracts) educationaKspecialists to work in ,i 
Thailatrd^under local lea<fership in the areas outlined iri Charts 12 and 19 > 

An external assistance agency (or agencies) will supply 3 man- 
years of , short-term (approximately thjree months each) educational con- 
sultants to work in one or more specialized areas listed under Chart 15. % 

2. Participant Training . ^ 

An external assi\stance agency (or agencies) will provide perti- . 
nent training at the doctoral level for 20 qualified Thais in selected 
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curriculum and administrative fields'^shown on Chayt 20 . 

An external assistance agency (or agencies) will provide perti-^ 
nent participant training io the Iform of short, specialized courses, 
field visits, and/or study tours for 5 man-years for 16 qualified Thais 
serving on "Short-term Consultant-Thai Counterpart Teams" (described 
in Section VI, Part E) and for those serving on the writing, ^,ervi<je, or 
support teams (See Charts 12 and 20,) where a short-term experience 
abroad i6 considered more appropriate than a'long-term doctoral 
program. 



3 . Commodities and Equipment » 

/ ^ . ■ - . ■ 

An external assistance agency (or agencies)'wiU prcfvide basic 
inatructtonal material^ that include selected reference books,- sample 
texts and pjrototype materials^ experimental models, slides, training 
films, transparencies, .a^dio and video tapes, professional subscriptions 
test materials,^ office e'^quipment and supplies. 

An external assistan^ce kgencV (or agencies) will {^ovide^^four 
(4) vehicles for use 6y the writing and service teams^ to visit partici- 
pating schools, an^ foj; project official business. 

4, Conferences ' . 

An external assistance agency^(or agencies)" will contribute on 
a matching basis to the financing of costs for gn annual natibn-wide 
conference, or series iof regional seminars, to be held at the pilot ^ 
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site, through which the problems, achievements-, and research Bndings 
of the NEDC can be disseminated 'throughout the country, 
5, Facilities . ^asaa 

Axv external ^assistance ag-ency (or^afeiKjteB^ will jprovide six (6) 
man-months for twb (2) s^rtrterm consultants, for about three m9i^5^ 
®^ch ( See Chatrt' 1% V in educational facilities design and curricular 
programs as they^ /specifically relate to the Instructional Materials 



Center (IMC) an ^ the Inservice Education Center (lEC) (both described 
-dn Section VI) to conduct a detailed study of the feasibility of these. two 
centers, and i^ found feasible, to ^present a specific plan covering 'site 
'Selection, general design criteria, space allocations requiried to im- 
plement educational objectives, and next steps leading to construction; 



C, - Explanatory Input Data Charts 
A summary pf specific and concrete data concerning Thai ^nd 
foreignMnputs which haive just been described are pressed in the six - 
(6) charts located at the end of this section. The charts are: 

1, Chart 't7 Thai Personnel: Staffing Requirements ^ 

2, Chart 19 Estimated Baht Budget 

3, Chart 19 External Personnel: Staffing Requirements 
) 4, Chart 20 Participant Tr:kining Requirerjients 

5, Chkrt 21 External Assistance Budget ' ' 



V 6 ChartyZZ Project Funding Summary (1973-1974) 

■ .-."J fv ■ ' ■ 

•"' < * 

' > 

» , . 

D. Time Phasing . 

\ 

'n Pres^nt^d below is a tentative outline of the phasing chronology 
for establishing the NEDC and^for making it operational, TJtie outline, 
it should be emphasised, is preliminary and suggestive; it will require 
adjustment and modtfip^tion on the basis of unforeseen cjq^nditions and 
circumstances. f 

FLANIHm^ I (6 months: March 1 to August 31, 1973) 

* Proposal AnalygiSj-^gharpening, Approval, and Organization 

1. Conferences for^ discussicm, analysis, and refinenient of 
project proposal by Ministry >af Education, ^M^inistry of Interior, and 
other Thai and external assistance agencies; 

^ 2. Appointment by the Under-Secretary of State, Ministry of 

Education," of a small, high-powered steering committee, with a . 



Bangkok working office, to serve on a temporary basis in plannii>|[ and 
guidinj^ t^he' project's early development; 

3. Planned visits to the proposed project site by sele^^ted 

'is, 

officials to determine the appropriateness and feasibility/of the pilot 
area and the educational and community institutions located thelS^;^ 

• ' • ■ ■ " ■ ' 

4. A' planned five-day visit by a 'team of four;t<f six^j(4 to 6) 
high-level ThadjedUcational planners to Kabulf^ Afghanistan to observe 
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and study fir^hand th^ Ministry of Eduction "Cutriculum and Textbook 
Project", started It}. 1967 and scheduled to end in,^.980; the project in- 
eludes a teatn of thifteeV(13) contract consultants, forty-three (43) ^ 
Afghan pfofe^^ii^nalj^du^^ and a local supporting staff of eighteen 
"^■^^(18); . ' ' 

5.- RTG preliminary negotiations with external assistance 

y " . - . ^ : ' ■ • 

/Agencies seeking required funding to cover project costs; V 

♦ 

: * 6. A planned forty -^five to sixty (45 to ^>0') da,y educational ^tudy . 
tour by three or four (3 or 4) Thai educational' leaders to South Korea 
(Project in Innovative Practices in Elementary Education),^ Singapore 
and Niger (the use pf television in elementary curridulum reform), and 
^ in the United'^^States to the American- Associaty^fvof^Tblleges for Teacher 
Education (AACTE), the Academy for Educational Development, Irtc. 
(AED), the Educational Development Center (EDC), and selected 
personnel and institutions representing the highest priority areas of 
edubationdl speGiali^tion listed on Chart tS ; ; 

7. Development of a formal ^ro pj^sal/ final approvals by the 
RTG^and foreign assistance agencies^^dn^ wi?ititig and signing- of 
official contracts; „ 

^ ■■ . . • * ^ ^ ^ ■ • - . . . ' : 

8. Close cooperation and coordination, starting in^the prc^ject's" 
earliest stages, with external assistance agency (o;: agencies^ and 

contractor(fe) to ftaake certain that a clear undersfending is reached 
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concerning the specific natur^ ^nd needs of the project and the kind and 
quality oi pl:x)fei^sional worktets needed to make it succeed. (Too often 

projects do not attain their fujlP potential because of a 6'efiouS ga 

* ■ 

understanding, perception, and expectation, between the country milking, 
a proposal and the agoincies (j)r cgntractors attempting to assist in its 
rnriplementation. ); and i . 

" V • ' - » ' ■ ' 

9. Coopera4;ive selection by contracto'r(s) and the R^G of eight 
(8) speciallNsts listed on Chdrt .19 to arrive in|ft'hdilajia by AuguTst 31,' 

^ \^ , ; • ^- ' " 

1973 to begin wbre on the project with a fcadre of selected Thai leaders 
and specialists listfed on Chart 17. 



PLANNING PHASE II C9.^month8; September I, 1973 to June 30, 1974 )-- 
^ Project ]^^t;|niag and Pr^eparatioh ^ ^ 
1. Organization of the Central Coordinating Committee. (CCr^^^ V 
ind appointment of a Thai director t6 head the Field Operations Unit - 



(FOU); 



2, Organization of the FOU which will tiold periodic meetings , 
and jreport at assigned intervals to the CCC on its progress, problems, 
and next steps; * * 

3. Deterrnination of salaries/ living conditions, jo^ incentives, 
and terms of servic*e for project personnel by the CCC; 
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4. Nomination of professional and supporting project personnel' 
--to serve as an advance planning team- -by the FOU with final approval 
by the CCC.utiliz^ing criteria in Section VI, Part B; 

5. ^ Administrative arrangements and temporary or final decisions 
related to tt^elocation of the three sxxb-centers (CDTC, IMC, lEC), office 
space, printi^ig ^^i^ publication services, transportation, clerical assis- » 
tauice^ housing (including size, type, and location),, telephones, office 
9^ ipment and supplies, etc^>x^ 

6/ Selection of cooperating schools (e. g. , elementary schools 
to field-tesj/materials), adult agencies, community 'groups, etc. , and 
the development of^initial working relationships with their administrative 
per sonnieT and staffs; . • . - ^ 

^ 7. Collection of research and baseline data related^o currejit 

conditioncs, practices, cind levels of alcl^ievement; 

'i 

8. Accumulation of a library of books» references,- syllabi, in- 
structional materials, est-p. required for the project; 

9. Developrrvent of a resource file of people* projects* materials, 
and institutions, both regionally and nationally* which projBct personnel 
might utilize in the conduct of their writing and r.esearch; ' ( ^ 

10. . Deffign of a concrete and specific work plan, including, be- 
hayi^ral objectives and' scope and sequence charts^ to accblerate the *• 

■ , ■ » 

work of the' writing teams (following their arrival around Juljf, 1974) 
and the three s\^b-centers; ^ * ' ' 
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11, fanning of an iip-country orientatiori program for both Thai 
and foreign personnel shortly after their afrrival at the Complex; 

12. Promotion of a professional public information program to 

• ' \. . i . ■ 

instruct educational and community leaders^Koncerning the^0bjem;ii)e8 
^ ^^^^^ • ' \ 

of the project, and to enlist tneir cooperation anrd support; 

'' ^ . ■ - 

^ 13. Selection of educational facilities design short-term con- ' 

sultants and", in close cooperation with them,, produce a, feartsibility study 
indicating the size^ nature, and location of the Instructional Maifeerials 
"X^nler (IMC) and the Inservice Education Center (IEC); the atudy sKould 
include educational specifications and a general operational plan; after 



careful deliberationii^ ftnal decisions should be made by the CCC con- 
^cerning their need, location, management, cost, fihancin^ and a 
timetable for implementation;^ and - „ 

' 14. Completion of a corlcise yet explicit task agreemejrit for the 
schQbl design consultants, as well as fo^ all other short'-term consul- 
tants called for in the project, mutually ag^reed upon ifi advance of their 
arrival in Thailand; such an agreement should include specific purposes 
and objectiires of the assignment, rational^, tasks to be completed, an 
activities calenc^ar, ^rget dates, personnel involved, and materials and 
funds required. * ' 



' PLANNIINJG PHASE IH (Ten Year's: July 1. 1974 to June 30. 1984 ) 

Operational Phase 



ft Corn^^Jption of recruitment to fill all positions called for in 

% ' - ^ ' ^ 

the organizational chart (See Chart'12> ) within six (6) months (by 

Decembd-r 31,' 1974);* \ . . • ^ 

2. Organization and staffing of three NEDC centers: the CD.TC, 

IMC, and th6 j[EO; paramount emphasis during the early months of the 

project should be* focused on* the CDTC where research and writing must 

begin before the other two. centers can begin to operate; after the first 

textbooks trial- editions are' -produced, all three centers can and 

should work simultaneously, 'and in'close qoordination; 

"3. R*Bview of the overS^^work plan, ^ including objectives afnd 

scope and sequence charts, developed by the advance planning t^m; 

revision and refinement of individual sections of that plan by each 

writing, service, and support team clearly spelling out planned out-/ 

puts with ajm accompanying nriaterials production schedule; subjnission' 

of a detailed total project work plan covering all writing, service, 

aupt^ortr ^and produ(ition>areas to the CCC for its approval or r.^visldn * 

% - « " 

within six (6) m^onths (by December 31, 1974) add subsequent submissions. 

. at six-tponth intervals indicating the rate of -^progress in meeting prbject 

objectives and target dates; 




4. Subrrtission o£ work plan should include detailed information 

" *. 

on student textbooks in all subject njfatter fields, teachers* guides, 
tests, instructional materials, teacher training materials, and, in 
required areas such as language arts, supplemental teXts or readers; 

5. Submis^sion of work plan should include planned activities 
and time schedule for pr^service and ins.ervice education^of teachers 
at certificate atjd degree levels fcpncerning concepts underlying the new 
books and materials, new content, new method, and new^approaches in* 
evaluation; ^ v ^ * 

6. Submission of work plan should also include plans for ex- 

tending and.diffusing the newly-produced student books , teacljiers' guides, 

and instructionahmaterials beyond the immediate target areapso as to. 

encompass eventually-^e totality of Regions *9 and 10; such plans for 

diffusion should capitalize fully on political and community agencies ^ 

•A' • ■ i. ' ^ 

and maDSBi media; i-. * ' " ** 

" % 

7. -Beginning of production side pf project activities and opera- 
tions during or upon completion of work plan; operations should begin . 
with writing and research and^.thie development/of instructional niate- 
rials; as books and materials are produced, ^production in amounts 
limited to try-out use should begin; trfen conries field testing, evaluation, 
Tevision, -and finally production of revised editions' in larger numbers 

,for expanded use^; ' f> ^ ^ 

* . ♦ *• " , • ' 
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8. Production of final (revised) student books, teachers* g/i^^s, 
tests, supplemental texts and instructional materials and media are 
tentatively scheduled for completion at-the rate of one grade level per 
year, or seven years for seven grades (Prathom 1 to Prathom 7) in the 
five major elementary school academic fields; Language Arts (The),i), 
Language Arts (Ejiglish), Social Studies, MathematicsT and Science; a 
booic and rpaterials production rate covering one-and-a^alf grmde 
levels pet year, or^even grades in-about five years, is planrtfd for the 
fields of Health and Physical Education, Arts and Crafts^s^Music and 
Drarna, Practical Arta (Boys), Domestic Arts (Girls), and Kinder- 
garfeen and Preschool Education; Nonfofmal, Adult and Teacher Educa- 

■ J ■ ' 

tiop (both presenvice and inseryice), which r€Lpres«^qt vast and critical 
fields, «hx^uld continue throughout the life of the ptoj^^, sho^d be 

^coordinated with thc^ testing and' production of new curricula and^rate- 

^ • . ..... . \ 

rials, and should extend in nature and scope beyond the elementary 

program so as to. reach effectively oiit-of-school youth, adult$, and 

experienced teacherfe and trainees; Service and Support teams^at^e 

required far^the^ duration of the project to assist each writing team and 

%o deVelop mfiteriala and activities retjited^both to their field of special- 



ization and to pro^ct objectives; 



9. StudV and analysis of the teacher educsL^vqn programs in/the 
hr'ee participating te*acher training institutions in the pilot a>e4^y the 
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Teacher Education team; this study^hould be condlicted in^cldse coop^era- 
tion with the leaders and^staffs of theee institutioas and with the assistance, 
.as needed, of writihg* and service team membership; recommpndatidhs ^ 
for improvement should be dr^wn up, discusse^, . and implemented; ob- 
jectives should include more effective programs training at the lower 
and v^p^r certificate levels, the BacKelor^ s 'degree^ lev^l, and^the begin- . 
nirtg of rural Iducatipri parograms at the Tyta^ter's and eyentualty ihe* 

(P 

Doctor^s^^egree level; * \ 

10/ Sporfsorship> beginning in FY-75,f\of an artn^i^al nation-^ 
conference, <0r a series of seminars, at the NEDCf £o share-^K^h-^duca- 

, (Complex,. 



tional leaders and planners the findings and developments of the 



/ 

i 



achievements attained, problems <g/nd difficulties enpountered and' future 
directiot/s contemplated; and . ' ^ ^' 

" ^1. Periodic evaluation of the total project, or of selected phases 




(discusaed Yxibre full^ in Section IX), as directed by the CCC or the FOU, 
i8>ighly essential to ensure that the project (a) is on target with respect 
to objectives and deadlines, and (b) aleri to (difficultiesr^wprk slippages, 
unforeseen elements, 6tc. that qnay nfecesLsitate program adjustments and 
modifications. / . <' 



E. ; Project Jjinanclng 



'J 



•To launch, operate, and guarantee a reasonable, degree of success 
for a project of the nnagnitude and acope presente'd in this document, ade- 
equate and sustained. financAal support are indispensable. Such support 
nnust be Sensitive to the following consideratiotig* 

1. The RTG is engaged in what appears to be an unending 

^ financial^-struggle to keep up with the quantitati;/e battle of nunabers ^ 
more, students, more , books, more teachers, more classrooms, more 
everything. ' " 

2. To tackle mor^B effectively the qualitative problem bietter 

informed students^ better books, better curricula, better teachers, better ' 

* * • 

schools considerablie external assistant is neede9. ( See Chart 22 ,) 

J, • 

3. It is hoped that at least several donor agencies will find the , 

"* ' - ' 

dimensions and directions of the proposed project consistent wit^ their 
' own assistance strategies. / r * .? 

A^'^ The Ministry of Education welcomes'candid and constructive ^ *^ 

" criticisnri of its proposal. Aay project th'at hopes to succeed surely must 
stand the test of sober dnd detached scrutiny and judgement. This proposal 
is no exceptjiojfl., Changj^s must be made. BuFpth^n^ action must begin. 



5. '^Tais project Represents %«high-gain, low-risk venture. The 
Ministry ||«'||iieveS' it merits careful study and consid«-ration, and then fast- 
moving .^i^jt well-planned and dynamically-directed implementation. 

. V 
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THAI PERSO NNEL: STATFINQ/BEQUIREMtNTS 

— ^ ^ ^ :>. 



Mtn-Monttif p«r Ffidl Yttr* 
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74 


76. 


76 


V 


78 


80 









•3 



Total 



WrUlrtg Tmrn* 

1. Ltnguaff Arts IThil) 

2, Langutgt Arts (Th«0 
1 UnfMfi Artt (En0llih) 
4, 8oeM tludiM 
|k MaiNmatict 

8, Scltnct ^ 

% HmIiH tmf fhytlMl Educitlon 
8. Arts and Craftt 
t. Miitte 

lOiFrsottoal Arts, 8ovf 
n.DomMtJo Aft^ Olrlt^^ 

t3.,Noivfoni«l'ind Adult Education 
t4.Taaobar Education % 



36 72 



72 



72 72 ^72 





30 


30 


38 


36 




36 


38, 


38 


12 


60 


60 


60 


60 






00 


60 


12 


60 


60 


60 


60 


60 


00 






12 


60 


60 


60 


60 


60 


00 


. 00 - 


00 


12 


48 


48 


48 


48 


48 


-48 


48 


48 


13 


36', 


36 


36 




36 


36 


38 


30 . 


12 


36 


36 


36 


36 


38 


36 


38 




,12 


36 


36 


36 






38 


38 


38 


12 


36' 


36 








36 




38 


12 


46 


'48 


48 








48 


48 


24 


60 


00 


60 


60 


80 


.00 


00 


00 


24 


60 


60 


80 


60 


80 


> 8Qi 


80 


00 



T2 

io 

00 
'00 
00 



8arvlca Taamt 
iS.Raiaarch. Tatting; and Evaluation 
16. Instructional Matrlali* 

17. Ma« Madia / 

18. CuHrlGvlunD and'tupaivltlon 
10.FialdCoo«db)atloA 
20. Admlnlttrailon 



48 


48 


^\ 


.48 






48 


48 


48 


48 


480 . 


. 24 


48 


48 




/48 


48 


48 


48 


48 


48 


468 


12 


24 


24 




34 


24 


24 


24 




84 


228^ 


24 


24 


24, ' 


^24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


2^. 


?1 


240 . 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


. 12 


12 


12 


12 ^ 


12 


120 


12 


12 




f 12 ' 


.t2 


. la 


12 


12 


18 




120 



8upponlnt Taamt 

2l.frlntln9 anJ Production 
22.8dliara and Tranilatora 

23j. 8acntarlat and TyplMs 
24.0rlvar« 



12 24 ^ 24 

12 48 48 

80 144 144 

24 4t 48 



i4 24 24' 

48 48 . 48 

144 144 144 

48 48 48 



24 



iA .24 
48' 48 
144 144 



24 
> 48 
144 



48 48 



228 
444 
1388 
488 



HadafiawfConiultantt 
On parwima batla aa raqukad 



Total Man4Aontft£^ 



444 1080 1080 1080 1080 10BO lOto 1080 *tdM lOslo 



10.164 
Man>Monthi 




^ No provlilon mada during dtata yaart for raductlon of local staff bacauia of difficulty In pradlotlnt rataloff 
writing and book production, and Mtiathtr or not naw a«lgnmant/ uch at rataareh. poft-yaduat§. ttachi 
ate. will raplaca taxdMOk writing aS tha major aulgnmant <> 



*^ Part«tlma tacratarlai wili ba hirad aa naadad. 
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■CHART 18 



ESTIMATED RTG BAHT BUDGET 
(In thousands - 000s) 



Thai 

Fiscal 

Yiar * 
(Oct 1 to 
Sapt 30] 


Personnel 


Commod- 
ities 


Housing 


Internatlonat 
Travel for 
Participants 

(5) 


Other 
Costs 

(8) 


Baht Totals 


Proffisslonat 
(1) 


Supporting 
(2) . 


(4) ' 


^''fY-73 












(7) 

200 


200 


* FY-74 




J. J*T • *T 


300 


62A 


84 


400 


2,234.4 


FY-75 


1 0 


IQQ Q 
JOO.O 


300 


3,,572 


84 


400 


4,376.8 


^ FY.76 


1,632 


388. 8 


300 


1,572 


84 


400 


4,376.8 


FY-77 




JOO • O 


300 


1,572 


196 


400 


4,488.8 


FY78 


1,632 


388. 8 


' 300 


1,572 * 


252' 


400 


4,544.8 


FY-79 


1,632 


388.8 


300 


1,572 


252 


400 


4,544.8 


FY-80 


1,632 


388.8 


300 


1,572 


280 


400 


4,572.8 


FY-81 


1,632 


388.8 


' 30b 


1,356' 


224 


400 \ 


4,300.8 


FY-82 


1,632 


388.8 


300 


1,356 


112 


400 


4^188.8 ^ 


FY.83 


1,632 


388.8 




996 ^ 




400 


3,716.8 






15,360 


3,653.6 


3,000 


13,764 


1,568 


4,200 


^41,545.6 






?68 


1-82 ^is 


150 


688.2 


7,8.4 


210 


$2,077,28 



( \) Costs tor thai prof^ssidnal personnel computadat Baht 24,000 per yiar par ipacialist (computtd at thalAaittr'i 
Dagrao leval). • ^ 

(2) CoitiTor' Thai supporting staff (production parspnnal, editors, tecretaria^ typists, i^nd translatori) computed at 
Baht 20,000 par year per person; drivart at Baht 7.200 per year per person. 

i 3) Costs lor confiimodities wn(ch Includa ell printina costs and supplies. * 

4 1 Costs for hqiisa rental computed at Bah^6^00^per year par external iptclalist; Baht 12.000 p er veer par tocei itiff. 

5 ^'CQsti loir round*trip international travel for perticipen^ts end counterparts computed at Baht 28.0(H) p«r paraon. 
i 8) Casts inclljda intarnel travel^ automobile mamtenance. language study for participants, buildingoparitions, utiiitiet, 

contribution to an annuel NEDC^conferenpe^ etc. It does not include construction costs for thret tub-centers. 
(7) ^CoVts required for internationai travel to sharpen and launch project (Saa "Planning Phase I " qader Heading "C" 
' . - ;pn page^ 203 • 205.1 • ' 

^ate bf exchange calculated at Bahf 20.00 to US$1.00. 
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CHART 19 



EXTERNAL PERSONNEL: STAFFING REQUIREMENTS 



Ar«f of Sptcltllittlon 


" [ 
of' 

OT 1 






^ 

Man-Monthi par 


Fiscal Yaar 






Total 
^Man*Monthi 


Ittl 


74 


75 


70 


77 


78 


70 


00 


81 


82 
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12 


12 


12 


J2 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 
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12 


12 
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12 


12 


12 


12 


12 




96 


9. Lmgciift Arti (Engllit^ 


\ 




12 




12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 




•0 


4. 8octol Studitt 




- 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 




06 


0. Mtthfrhatlct 


^ 1 






12 ' 


12 


12 


12 


12 ' 


12 


19 




<M 
VQ 


^ 0. Solfnct 








12 


12 


>12 


12 


12 


12 


19 




OA 

In/ 


7. Mitltl) m\d PhytM Education'*' 






12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 




- 




7d 


!• Arts tnd Cmf ti 






12 


Id 


19 


19 


19 


12 








79 








12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


^12 


- 






rd » ■ 


la PrMtlc^lArtt, Boyi . 






12 


19 


19 


12 


12 


12 








72 * 


11. OonmtteXflr«klt_— 






12 


1*2 


12 


12 


12 


12 


- 




- 


72 


12. KUtdiTQirtin and Pr^School 


; 




12 


12 


12 


12 


42 , 


12 








72 


13. Non-Pormal tfid Adult Education 




12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 ■ 


12 


12 


12 


12 
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14. Taadttr Education 


; 


12 


12 


19 


t9< 


19 


19 


12 


12 


12 


12 
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10. i^Aaafoh, Tatting, and Evaluation 




12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12^ 


12 


12 


12 
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4i. Inaiructloiial Matariali 




12 


12 


12 


19 


19 


19 




19 


12 
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17. MaM Madia 






12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 
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It. Curricuiu^ and Supafviilon 




12 


12 ' 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 
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19. Fiald Coordination 




12 


12 


*12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


120 


2a Admtfjiitration 




12 


12 


.^2 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


120 


. — -« ' 

Supportlno TaamiP 

— • if 


























21. Printing and Productton 


1 






12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 






Short-tarm Con«jltanti 


























iPoT ipaciaiUad araai^ laa Chart 14J 


12 


e 


e 


e 


3 

> 


3 


.3 ^ 


3 


3 


3 




38 


total Man>^ntl)i 


Tout 
Par^ 

•OIV 

nal - 

33 


102 


268 




.215 


256 


256 
• 


266 




: 183 


60 


2084 
MaivMonttia 


'*^Pariodi of aMlgnmant will avaraga thr 


M (3) niontht mch. 
















OR 
1 Man-Yaara 




188 



.4- 
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CHART 20 



FARTICIPANT TRAINING REQUlflEMENTS . , 

If Alf ptrtlcjpfnu Mtklng ■ doctor'i dtgret ara proi^ammfd for twanty.fcxir (24) months with tht pqnlbilltv of ■ itx (6) 

totwilv* (12) fnonthi'axtanilon/ 
2. Atl ptrtklfMnti larvlng •« m«mb«ri of 'ShorMerm CotMuliini Thil Couniarpirt' ttams ara pro^ammvd for ihrfa (3) month*. 
& AH partldpanti ttaklng thort-ftnm iklll axptrlancts in clalizadiaraat tuqh aa pubiicttlons, (^aphk ta, liluitratlon, ttc. ' 

art pfogrammtd for aix (6) months. , 
Proyam Phaiinp; y ' \ • 

.1. Nona of tha writkigor ttrviawam ipaclalistilifchaduladfortfainh^^ 

ipacltilat an opportunltV to contribota to tha projact and a raaaonabit amount of tima iji lalact and davatop a doctoral rtMifch topic 

2. Thavaaraawignad for training abroad ara taniatlvaMhaynaad to baadfunadlatar on tha 
and prioritlaa. 

% Whtra casai davatop in which two qualHIad tandidatai ara avallabia In ont f latd, and now In anothar, approprlata changM in 
participant atlocationi from ona ^paclaluad flaid tp anothtr ihouid^ aliowad. 



Araa of SpaclaiUatlon 



Ho. of 
Parti- 

cipani 



Man*Montht par Flicai Vaar 



74 



75 



76 



77^ 



78 



79 



80 



81 



-r 

Toial 



82 83 ,Man*Monthi 



Writtno Taami 

1. ' Ijnguaga Arta (Thai) 

2. Unguaga Arta (Thai) 

3. Languaga Arts (English) 

4. Social Studiai 
B. ^athamatlcs 
.0. Sclanca 

7. Haaith and Phyilcat Education 
i. Aril and Crafti 

'9. Muilc 

10. Practical Arts, Boyi 

11. Domattic Arti, Glrii 

12. Kindargartan and Pra-Schooi 

1 3. Non* formal and pSiiilt Education 

1 4. Taachar Education 



12 



12 





12 


12 

12a. 


12. ' 12 

12;. 12 

12 


12 


. 12 






- 12 


12 
12 


*t 
12 






4 


J2 

Id 


»2 

12 12 

'12 



12 
12 



12 
12 



12 .; 12 



24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24^: 

24 



Sarvica Taami 

18.Ravaroh, Tatting, and Ewibation 
10.lnnructional Matariaii 
17.MaH Madia 

16.Curricuium and Suparvislon 
10. Flald Coordination 
2aAdminiitration 





12 


12 
12 


M 




24 
24 


: . 12 


12 








24 






12 


12 - 




24 


. . . 12 


12 




il 12 




. 24 
24 



Qyppof ting Taami 



21. Publication, production, 
liluitratlon, {^aphlc arta, ate. 



24 



Short'tarm Countarparti 
22. In laiactad araas (Saa Chart 14.1 



12V 



6 6 



3^ 



Total Man*Monthi 



Total 
?artk, 
cipanti 

36 



12 



12 12 



9d 



09 



111 67 39 



36 



Ma^ffenthi 



Plirtlcipant programs wiH avaraga six (8) months in langth. 
Countarpart programs will avaraga thraa (3) months in tangth. 



op 

46 lUlan-Yaars 



r 



erJcO 
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CHART 21 



EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE BUD6ET (IN U.S. SOOO's) 



Personnel Services 



. a » a o a SI a a £3 « s> s> B B o jS=i s 

Participant 
Train Ing 



Fiscal // Lon^- ' Shortta/ Agency #Doctoral/ Short-fContract / Other 
Yea^ // Term aigBa9k8top/Program / Term Aloiiinoditic» Costs 



FY- 7 3 



iFy-74 H 336 



(2). 



FY- 75 I 882 



FY- 76 



FY-77 



FY- 78 



FY- 79 



FY- 80 



FV-,81 



FY-82 • 



FY- 83 



882 



882 



871.5 
871.5 



630 



630 



210 



7,0/7 
lA 1,540 



30 



(3) 



30 



30 



15 



15 



• -180 
3,600 



A8 



(8) 



72 



6A 



6A 



48 



16 



^ 312 
6,2A0 



lA.A 



(A) 



lA.A 
lA.A 



10.8 
3.6 



3.6 



3.6 



3.6 



3.6 



A0(6) 



52 



52 



A6 



46 



35 



72.0 
1,4A0 



%9B 
19,960 




Totals 




10 



(1) 



10 



10 



50 
1,000 



10 / 



989. A 



989. A 



1,012.8 



l,Ql).6 



1,009.1 



1,009.1 



7A2.6 



710.6 



?A5 



8,189.0 
163,780 




(See "pl«nnit4 



(7) 



Cp^fea^'Tequired for international travel to sharpen and launch project. 
Phase I" under Heading: "C" . ) 

Costs for long-term contract specialists computed at $A2,000 per year. 

Costs for short-term consultants computed at $5,000 per month. 

Costs for short-term participants computed at $1,200 per month. 

Costs for four (A) vehlqles for contract team official use at $5,000 

Costs for membership in relevant professional organizationa (includt 

their publications) and for instructional materials for apec^iBiliaXp^^^fj^t^eir 
>peslBra£ai^^^writing, teaching, and demonstrating. Materials^^^l^il^i^^terence 
books ana'si3prp44Gd.«.,ex£eri^ jnaterials, slides, )filii4^^^tif8parencies, 

audio and video tapes, etc. •^$T;08Q--ft-tio€«ted»^(^^ specialiat per« 

year; $1,000 for each short- term consultant-Thai counterpart team; and $30,000 
annually for total project use to be adminlistered ceifit rally through the 
Instructional Materials Center. 

Coats to cover partially an annual nation-wide conference, or a series of regional 
seminars, to b^ held at the pilot site, to disseminate reaearch findings and 
program developments related to NEOC activities.' 




(8) Costs for long-term (doctoral) participants computed at $8,000 per year. 



*Rate of exchange computed at U.S. $1.00 to 20 baht. 
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CHABT 22 ' 

1 



PROJECT F UND ING SUMMARY (1973-1984) 
(In H.S. $000 's) 



Description of 
Cost Item 





Input i i 




Comme,nts 



Personnel, Thai (1) 






' ^ 


^-^^ — 


Perso^mel, Contract 










.Participants ^ ^ " - 










Connnodities 










Housing and Office . 
Facilities 










Conferences 










Others (6) 






If. 




(7) . 

Contingency 

^ . ■ ■■ ' 


\ 








Total Costs 




4 

o 







(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 



jB^ludes all personnel: specialists, service and support staff, 

full-time and part-time. 
Includes all participants: long-term doctoral candidates and 

short-term personnel. 
Includes all x^oraraodities : vehicles, office equipment and 

supplies, and ins truct^ional materials as prescribecD 
Includes all housing for Thai and contract project staff; also 

office space and woifking areas. . 
Includes total costs for one annual conference at the NEDC, or 

a Series of seminars, 
Inclu^Jes costs for international travel to refine pr^oject, costs 
related work of school building design consultants conducting 
fe.^sibility studie^, ' local transportation, vehicle maintenance, 
and utilities arid building operational expenses. 



(7) Includes estimates for capital costs (land, site development, # 
architectural fees, construction, and fixed and movable- equipment) 
for construction of the CD^ and IMPC (which can probably be 
combined in a single unit) and the lEC. 
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Section VIII 



OUTPUTS AND SPIN^OFE , . 



This section li^ts the outputs and possible spin.«pff gains^which 
- ■ ' <?..'. 

the project is expected to prbduce dur^ing the course of its operation, oi 

by. the time of its termination. The format of presentation^'i^^imilar 

in subj^eSfc- and seqU&nce to that 'of Section III which dealt with project 

bbjectives. Outputs, wh«ereyer possible, are quantified; anticipated 

dates, sometimes utilizing general terms, are provided. 



A. Qutptits:- Description, Magnitude, and Completion Date 
1, Curriculuj i^^ ^nd Instructional Materials . ' 



Description of Output 



. Completion Date , 



4-^ 



^ (a) Elementary School (Prathom 1-7) 
« Textbooks and Materials , . 

Production of relevant lup-to-date 

student books, teachers' guides, related tests, 

and instructional materials, based on the most 

modern and reliabi^j^curl^iculum concepts and 

practices, for Prathom 1 through 7, and 



General dates ; 

jWor4cand production 
begin on July 1, 1975 
and end on June 30, 
1984. Processes of 
evaluation and revi- 
sion, however, con- 
tinues beyond project 
termination^ 



(continued) 
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^Description of Output 



Completion Date 



cov^ering all elementary school subject areas 

listed in Chart 6, The subjects and grade 

I 

> 

levels are: ^ 

Language Arts /Thai): R.-1, P-2, P-3, P-4, 

P-5, P-6, P-7. • " 



Specific dat^s : 



Language Arts (English): P-1, P-Z, P-3 

/ P.4, P-5, P-j^, 

s P-7. 



3. , Juj 



Social Studies: P-1, P-2, P-3, P-4, P-5, 

P-6.-P-7:;i. • 

• MathematicsT^P-l.. P-2, P-3, 1^4, P-5, 
-P-6;xP-7. 

Science; P-1, P-2, P-3, P-4, P^5, P-6> 



P-i completion date: 
June 30, 1976; P-2, 
i3, P-4, etc. 
)m^letion dates, 
each one successive 
year later with P-7 
completion date on 
June 30, 1982. 



^P-7. 



Health and Physical Education: P-1, P-2, 

. ' P-3, P-4, 

. - ' - P-5, .P-6, 

- ■ P-7'. 

Arts and'Crafts: P-1, P-2, P-'3, P-4, P-5, 
. P-6, P-7. ^ 

.iJlusic and Drama: P-1, P-2, P-.3, P-4, 
• P.5, P-6, P-7. 



ractical Arts, Bai^s: P-^ P-5^ P-6, P-7. 



P-1 completion date: 
February 28, 1976; 
P-Z^. P-3," P-4, etc. 
completion d^ites, ^ 
each eight successive 
months later with 
P-7 ^completion date 
on February 28, 1980^. 



P--4 completion dsCte: 
February 28, 1976; 



(continued) 
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Description of Output 



Completion Date 



DQtne Stic Arts, Girls:, P-4, P-S, P-.6, 

P-7o 



rten ar 



\ 



(b) Kindergarten Ind Preschool 

Education Books and Materials 

, Production of relevant, low-cost' 



verbal and non-verbaJ. materials dealing with 



'aIs^^s 



childrfeA|& study, play, and socialization. 
Matenrials will be based on the latest research 
a.nd practice^in the field of child growth arid 
development; they will be pitchecj to rural 
children, ages 3 to 6. Easy-to-understand 
guides and suggested activity booklets will also 
be produced for parents, teachers, arid per- 
sonnel s.erving.as caretakers of young children. 
Materials wilL"^e designed for use in formal 

A » ■ . 

4 

settings, -such as a Kindergarten class, or 



P-5, P-6, and P-7 
completign dates at 
successive eight-% 
month intervals with i 
P-7 completion date . 
on February 28, 197&J 



GeAe ral dates: t 

Production, sta^rtin^ 
with Kindergarten 
^phildren, should 
begin on July 1, 1975, 
It should then /extend 
downwards, coveriiig 
< children of ages 5, 4, * 
and 3 respectively, 
ending on JuherpO,? 
1981, Curri^um • 
and materi^s develop- 
ment, evaluation and 
revision, nowevej^, ^ 
continue o^ a perpetual 
basis. 



(continued) 
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Description of Output 



Completion Date 



v^in highly Unstructured situations such as ' 

homes, da/^^care centers, or play areas* 

(c) Teacher Education Books and 
Mate rial 6 

I^roduction of modern teacher educa- 
tion materials, f^r both preservice and in- 

i . . . 

serviceHraining, extending from the certificate 
thi'ough the doctoral level ^d for use in the 
three teacher training institutions in the pilot 
area. The maiterials will supplement the 
. teachers' .guides that "will be made available 
to all elementary school teachers utilizing 
the newly d^^veloped books. Materials may 
consist of new and revised textbooks, prbblem- 
solving exercises, case st^ies, programmed 
texts, correspondence courses, auciio -visual * 
media such as video 'tape'^les sons and demon- 
sttations, micro-teaching materials, etc* * 



General, dates: 

Production begins on 
July .1 , 4^f5 and eiids- 
on Jun>9 3b, 1984. it 
commencodsat the 
certificate level and 
moves^^pwards to the 
postgraduate level. 
Certain aspects of 
p^roduction niust be 
closely doyetailejd^ 
witlh the production of 
materials fpt Pra,thom 
1-7, Kihdergarteh an^i 
Pre«chbol « Educationr, 
and Nonfoirmal and 
Adult Education. 
Curriculum develop- 
ment, evaluation, and 
r evi s ion continu e 
beyond terminatibii'^of 
project. 



IT)* h- 



X 



(continued) 



Description of Output ... 


Completion Date^ 


(d) Service Team Assistance, Books, * 


i 

General dates: 


and Materials 


Work and production 


The six (6) service teams, in 


begin on July 1, 197^. 




and continue to ter- 


addition tp providing continuous assistance 


mixjation of project 




' and beyond. 


for each writing team at the Elei!nentary 




SdAiool, Kindergarten and . Preschool, Non- 




formal and Adult Education, and Teacher 




Education levels, will produce mateo'ials 




and services related to their own particular 




T 

fields of specialization. The Research and 




Testing Team, for example, will develop 




units of work in research concepts and m^eth- 


I 


odology for use by all teacher trainees at all 




• levels of teacher training; the curriculupi and 




supervision team will produce materials and 




m'ethods to improve current practices in ' 




curriculum development and teacher super- 




vision, 1^ 
• 




* 1 

* (continued) 


* • ■ I 
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Magnitude of Outputs (a)^to (d) 



Test.version or edition ; Adequate materials-an^ Written copies of 
productions for all students, teachers, adults, te^cHer trainers, and 
other pr^xject participants in pilot schools or groups. 

-Final revised edition; Adequate copies of relevant written publications 
and other inst^ctional materials for all students, teachers, adults, 
teacher trainers, and other project participants in Regions 9 and 10, " 



. Description and Magnitude of Output 


Completion Date 


(e) Kindergarten and Exesghool Education 


Specific dates; • 


Special Reports 




Development of a comprehensive report 


First report due on • 
June 30, 1976; 


in two parts by the Kindergarten and Pre- 


•aecond report on 
June 30, 1977. 


school Education Writing Team of the FOU for 




study and possible action b^r the'GCC. The 




report will discuss the current status of 


% 


learning activities 'for rural children, ages 3 




ti!^*6, and present suggestions and recommen- 




dations concerning activities, materials, and ' 




(continued) 

■•■ * • ^ • ■ . 
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Description and Magnitude of Output 



Completion Da{;e 



programs that can make these early childhood 
years more productive 



(£) Curriculum Development and 

% Textbook Center 

^ ' — - 

Creation of a model regional Curric- 
ulum Development and Textbook Center 
(CDTC) for the rural sector to review and 
modernize on a continuing basis the elemen- 

0 

tary curriculum, afld to implement such 

modernization through continuous revision 

and produfction of a comprehensive series 6f 

student books and i\eacher s* guides. The • 

Center will also concern itself strongly with 

ru2*al teacher education and increasingly, as 

it grows and matures, with early childhood, 

non£b.nnal and aduljt education. 

(g) Instructional Materials and Produc*> 
tion Center 

or 

' Creation' of a model regional* 



General dates; 

Center opens on July 
1, 1974 in temporarj^ 
quarters. New and 
permanent facilities 
should be completed 
by the early part of 
1977. 



General dates: 

Center op^ns on July 
1, 1974 in temporary 



(continued) 
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Description and Magnitude of CXitput 



Instructibnal Materials Center (IMC) on a 
continuing basis to study, select, test, 
evaluate, design, and produce a« wide variety 
of locally-made and rpodern teclinologicdi 
media and materials that are reasonable in 
cost and relevant to th^ experiences of 
teachers and learners at all educational levels 
in the rural sector. Many of the materials 
produced wilt have been developed by the CDTC 
or recommended by the Inservice Education 
Center (lEC). . 

(h) Specialized Indigenous Staff 

Development of an efficient and 
competent indigenous capability for continuous 
curriculum, textbook, and instructional 
materials reform and improvement through 
•the (1.) training ^of a cadi^e minimum of 110) 
of local curriculum and meciia specialists, 



Completion Date 



quarters. New anc|^ 
permanent facilities 
^ho\f[5,be completed 
by the early part of 
1977. 



General dates: 

Local staff training 
begins on a small scale 
on September i; 19'73; 
it grows considerably 
in 1974, and hits its 
peak in 1975. It' 
mailitains this peak 
level throughout the 
life of the pToject. 



(continued) 
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Description and Magnitude of Output 



t^iwtbook writers, illustrators, and.translators; 
and (2) establishment of an organizational and 
procedural approach dealing with all' skills, 
techniques, and functions of curriculum and 
textbook development starting with research 
and cont^ent selection and ending with field 
Implementation and evatluation, 

(i) Test Development and Special Report 
Production and distribution of bo^ 
diagnostic and evaluative test instruments 
correlated to the ne^v^ textbooks and teachers' 
guides for each subject area, Also,^ produc- 
tion of materials to assist tfeachers ill con- 
\ 

structing morfe valid and reliable classroomt 
tests. Finally, the preparation of a special 
report far 'consideration and action by the 
CCC dealing with external test reform 
necessitated by the revised elementary* school 



Completion Date 



General dates ; 

Work and production . 
begin on^July.,..U 4 9^5^ 
and t^bntinue to ter- 
mination of project 
and, beyond. ' . 

Specific date; 



Special test repOKt 
is -due on "June 30, 
1976. ' 



(continued) 
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Description and Magnitude of Qutput 



Completion Date 



curriculum and problems linked to current 
screening procedures for students desiring to 
continue their education beyond Prathoins4 and 7 



2c-~-~~- 



2. Teacher Education; Prepervice and Inservice 



Description and Magnitude of Output 



Completion Date 



(a) In,service Education; Upgrading 
Current Teachers . " - 

Upgrading of all elementarry teachers 

currently working in elementary schools in 

JRegions 9 and 10 through inservice programs 

focusing on the new and revised curriculum, 

student textbooks, instructional' materfals, 

te8t$, and especially, *the teachers' guides* 

(b) ''Modernization of the Teacher Training 



Curriculum at the Preservice Level 
S ^ ' 



General dates ; - ^ 

Inservice program* 
must be closely 
dovetailed wij/h the 
field testing iind 
production of all 
curriculajf materials, 
beginning Sbout! 
January I, 1976 and, 
cotltiniiing%o termi- 
nation of projecVaTtid 
beyond. 



General dates: 



Wfprk and' development 



(continued) / 
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Description and Magnitude of Output 




Modernization and revision of the 
total preseryice curxicul^r programs (includ- 
ing content, methodology, materials, super- 
vision, etc. ) at the three part^ipating teacher 
training institutions at the^ Lower Certificate, 
Higher ^^rtificate, and Bachelor's Degree 
le.vel^ Motjernization scheme based on (1) 

neTXr concepts, books, and materials produced 

• * 

by the CDTC and IMC: (2) additional m9,terials 
developed by the Teacher Education Writing 
Teafii and ii\)dividual Service Teams; and (3) 

'■ • f ■ ■ 

action programs resulting from a study, 

review, and evaluation of tWk current curric- . 

ular programs of study art-tfe^^hr ee local teacher 

training institutions. " 

(c) Post ■'Graduate Programs in Teacher 
Jgducation for the^Rural Sector ^ ^ 

Design and development of teacher. 



Completion Date 



begin on July 1, 1975 
and continue to terxni 
nation of project and 
beyond. ' 



General dates: 



Study and program 
development begbi. 



Jiontinued) 



2 02 
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Description and Magnitude of Output 



Completion Date 



education programs with a distinct rural bias 
at the Master's and.Doctor's degree level at 
the participating university and possibly the * 
college of education. This achieveriient will ' 
be facilitated and enhances by \\) the direct 
pa?:ticipation of faculty^ representatives from 

, _ , 

in sel< 



the s e* institutions 



Lected phases pf the 



pilot project over a period of up to ten years, 
and (2) by the eventual return of twenty (20) . 
participants who Jl^d worked closely with the 
project, conducted their research in the 
immediate geographic area, and completed 
their doctorates overseas in a broad spectrum 
of academic disciplinesv ^ 

(d) Upgrading of Treacher Trainers 
ImpTdvemeipit of conceptual under- 
standings, knowledge/ and skills of teacher 
trainers and traine?:s of teacher trainers 



on July 1, 1,9-75 and ^' 
continue to termination 
of project and be^'ond. 



- t 



General dates: 

Inser^ice programs 
begin on" July 1,* 19|5 
and continue to termi- 
nation of project dnd 
beyond. , \' *. 



(continued) 
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Description and Magnitude^ ofi Output 



<(over 300) at the three'designated teacher 



- training institutions. 



. ^ (e) Inservice Education Center 

* - ■ ^ 

^ Establishment of a model regional 

Inservice Education Center (lEC) on a per- 

petual basis to provide continuous profes.sional 
\ ' ■ . ^ 

.^^jgrawth experiences through periodic re-cycling 

of all teachers, teachej trainer s, strainers 



\ • 

pf trainers, sviperviso;rs,*. educational ' 



t , .A 

s*^pecialists, ^and administrators who live and 

wo irk ^n. the geographic area. ^ / 

(f ) Skills Develj^pment in Utilization of . 
^ Ma'ferials of Instruction ' ^ 

Acquisition by p^feservice and in- 

* ' f . . ^ 

service teachers and teacher trainer's Qf n^w 

isjcills and deeper 'insi^ghts relative to more 

effective selection and usepf^ew arrd 'revised" 

instructional materials and modern meAia^ 

which were discussed in the prior output 

(continued) 



Completion DatdJ 



-J 



Center opens on 
July 1, 19t5^ in tem- 
p6rary cgjarteriS, 
New and permanent 
facilities should be 
com|)leted by the 
early, part of 1977* . 



4< 










* 












dates: 



Program -l^egins on" • 
qfuly if '1>75 and 
continue^s to te 
natidn of the project 
and beyond. 



• ■ . V 



Deacription and Magnitude of Output 



Completion Date 



section (e. g. , the use of varied visuals m 
large group instruction; the use of vid*eo-tape 
in training teachers and supervisors; thelTSr^ 
of audio -tape in language<tr/^ning, etc. ). 



4 



(g) Terms of Service for the Rural 
Teacher 



Pronlotion. in the region of teacher 

jnorale, job tenure, and professional produc- 

, tivity by (1) their direct involvement in various 
• ' ' ' * , ' 

facets of the pilot prpject; (2) a thorough study 

pf factors related-tt> terms-of service such as 

salarie's, promotions, school and geographic 

, ■ i-' ' 

assignments, inCwtives to congipensate for 

hardship or securi^ty-related postings, etc*. ; 

and (3) the submission of a special report (s) . 
' of this Stiidy, ajpjing with al^^plopriate r.ecom- 
^mendaHbns, td the CCC for its rea'ctions"^ 

possibly impletnentation/ 



/ 



General dates; 

Term^ of service 
for rural teachers 
should be studied 
throughout the,li^e 
of the project and 
beyond. 




Specific dat 



Tirst report to CCC 
due on December 31, 
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3. Leader shjlp and Supervision 



Descrii^ion and Magnitude of Output 



Completion Date 



{^) Pilot Area Leadership Improvement 

Upgrading of leadership skill^s and 

approached of educational and community 

administrators, organization heads » and 

supervisors (a minimum of thirty), working 

in the pilot area, through- internship and field 

experiences directly related to the project. 

(b) Intensive Adiyiinistrative Training 
for Field Gyrations Unit (FPU) 

^Advanced, administrative training for 

a cadre of selected Thai educa!&onal community 

leaders (a minimum of ten), representing the 

three' parti cipa'tihg teacher training institutions, 

the, three NDEA sub-centers, and Changwat- 

• "\*« * ^ . 

and community agencTes and offices, to (1)' 
sei've a*s a coordinating inter -agency team for 
regional educational planning and development, 



General dates: 

Leadership $»xperl- 
ences begin on 
JjfSeptiemberl, 1973 
and eKtend to termi^- 
najtion of projebt and 
beyond. 



General dates; 

I^eadership experi- 
ences begin on 
September 1, 1973 
and extend to ter^trii- 
n:ation of project and 
beyond. ^^ 
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dnd (2) provide dynamic leadership, with a 
balanced national* regional point of view, to 
the specific institution)? which they lead. 



(c) 'Progjrams in Educational Adminis-- 
tcation 



Development of academic Qourses, 
seminars, iAternships,. etc, , utilizing" Thai- 

.i ' ' ■ ■ 

telated curricula, materi^ils aftd methods, 
in, the fields of educational .administration, 
Curriculum and supervision, > guidance and 
counseling,' adult education, and community 
planning and programs. Courses and seminars, 
which will be prepared for non-degree, B.A. , 

'M. A. and Ph. D. levels, will be useful in - 

• ' * ^ 

prompting the professional growth.of present 

and prospective educational and community: 

leaders and supervisors in the rural area. 

(d) Role of„the Supervisor 



Completion Date 



General dates; 

Program develbpment 
beginfl on July 1, V^S 
and continues to termi- 
nation of project and 
beyond. 



General dates: 
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Assessment of the curreirl: role ,of th^ 
embattled rural supervisor at both the practice 
teaching and inservice levels; experitoientation 
with new-and'rnore effective procedures; and a 
special report to the CCC describing the exist- 
ing situation a"^d suggesting rjDads to improve- 
ment. 

(e) Sp.eciallized Skills for Short-term 
Counterparts ^ 

In -deptii Experiences „ abroad and at 

V'. 

home in highly specialized educational areas- 
(See Chart 14? ) fdr twenty-four (24) short-term 
Thai counterpartsl The ^^js^riences includfe 

\ ^ 

Exposure to the 'Jatlest concepts, materials, 
. proglrams, and spelcialists in selected fields 
that possess promising potential for acceler- 
ating the pace of progress in Thai education 
by capitalizing on pn^ctical research and 
innovatiop<from>^ther r^ations. 



Completion Date 



Assessment and ex- 
perimentation Begin 
on July 1, 1975 and 
extend td^terminatiori 
of project and beyond. 



Specific date: 

Report to GCC ^du^e ^ 
on December 11, 1976. 



Qferieyal dates: 

Counterpart program 
begiris^on»April 1, 
1973 and continues to 
termination of the 
project. 
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Completion Date . 



{f ) Ministry-Field Coordination 

Development of more effective organ- 
izational, and administrative structures, iristi- 
tu€ional relationships, procedures for pol^lry 
fojrmulation ^Ihd implementation, '^d commu- 
nication systems betwee^h Ministry offices' 
and fitiel^ agencies, and, more specifically, ' 



between the CCC and FOU. 



ral -dates: 



Cooydinatibn efforts 
related to the project 
begin^on September 1, 
19.73 '^nd continue to 
termixi^ation of project 
and beyond. 



4. Adult and Nonformal Education 



it. 



Description and Magnitude of Output 


Completion Dat^ 


(a) Nonformal and Adult Educatioji Books 


General <iateB: 


and Materials 

Production of new and revised cur ric- 
ular materials v^hich have high economic and 
social motivational vjf^ue for adults living in 


Production begins on 
July 1, 1975 and con- 
tinues^b termination 
of project and beyond« 
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Completion Ejate 



the rural sector, and which, at the same time, 
promote improve4 literacy. Age groups 
should begin at about 14 and extend throughout 
adulthood. Literary meJ^erials should be of 
a high^interest, low-reaQa-bility nature, 
dealing with topics such as health problems, [ 
population education,' the expansion of crop 
production, increasing rural income, and 
reading for pleasure*. Materials will include 
soft-cover booklets, newspapers, corresppnd- 
ence courses, charts and posters^ and radio 
and television presentations. 

Books, materials, and learning 
activitjr guides produc^ed for out-of- school 
youth and adults should be carefully articu- 
lated with materials produced for in-school 
youth in subject areas that^re relevant. 

. •■ ' . ■ r - 

Writing teams in Health land Physical Education, 
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Arts and Grafts, Music and Drama, Prac- 
tical Arts (Boys), and Domestic Arts (Girls) 
^hould devote considerable at\;ention to out- 
of-school youth and adult programs and ^ 
materials after completing the elementary 
level materials. ' . 

(b) Preservice and Inservice Teacher 
Training in Nonjformal and Adult 
Education 

Introduction of new and revised 
curricular concepts, content methods, mate- 
rials, attitudes, and emphasis in hb^liformal 
and adult education at the preservice level in 

^ . . ■ 

the three participating teacher training ihsti^ 

tutions with emphasis on efficient use of the 

materials described above; at the inservice 

level, upgrading of adult education teachers 

in the geographic area, again with partiQular „ 

focus on the newly developed curricular 



Completion Date 



General dates ; 

Teacher training 
prdgram begins an 
July 1/ 1975 and 
continue a to termina- 
tion of pwoject and 
beyondf 
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Comp'J.etion Date 



materials. 

(c) Special Nonformal and Adult 
Education Study and Report 

Conduct of a field, study of the needs 
and problems of out-of- school rural youth 
and adults to determine how the formal 
elementary school curriculum can be modified 
I to address at an early age ^hese needsvand 
problems; also, how formal; nonformal, and^ 
adult- e(kication programs can be more. effec- 
tively cdordinated into a practical life -long 

a' 

educational continuum* A report of the study, 
including specific reccimiriendations, will be * 
submitted to the CCC for its review and 



Specific date* ^ 

Report'tp CCC du< 
on December 31, 



1976. 



possible action. 



3 ■ 



5, Physical Facilities -^nd Equipment 



(continued) 



Description aJfd Magnitude of Output 



Completion Date 



(a) Leadership Development in School ' 
Building Planning and Design 

. t 

^ Production of a capable indigenous 
staff in school building plafining'bjr promoting - 
among the educational administrators and ^ 
leaders of the region (1) a peeper awareness % 
of the importance of educational facilities ' 

design with respect to the quality of teaching^ 

• ■ - 

and l^farning/ and (2) skill development; " 
related to the writing of educational specifi- 
cations, -space conceptualization, design,^ 
construction, utilization, and management/ 

Promotion activities include workshops, $ 

I 

seminars, and formal courses; for a limited 
"number of educators, opportunities will be ' 
provided for working directly with architects 
in planning and designing, b.uilding faqilities 
for the NEDC three sub-centers. 



General dates: 

Educational facilities 
planni^ng for the three 
sub^=trife^nteT^ begins ^. 
September 1, 1^973 and 
continues until the ^ 
early part of 1977. 
Seipinars, workshops, 
and formal coxirses v 
cantinure to the termi- 
nation of the project , 
and beyond. 



1 



• (cpntihued) 
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Completion Date 



i(b) Design and Construction of Three 

Model Centers . • - • 

/ Design, construction^, and educational ' 
*\ programming for the CDTC, IMC, and the. 
lEC as three model NEDC regio^nal cetiters . 
which are carefuUy^and comprehensively- 
planned to be operationally functional, 
economically realistic, and .culturally aesthetic 



.(c) Special Educational Facilities and 
'Equipment Reports 



Compilation pf an educational facilities 
report coverii^g. the regional geographic area 
and providing infor^^lati^n^ recommendations 
to supplement the feasibility study of the three 
NEDC sufe-centers and to be present^ tS'^the 
CCC for study and possible action. : >Additional 
report (s) covering design and construction of 
staff housing, rural elementary schools, an^ 
educational equipment, both"* fixed ^nd movable,"^ 



Geneyctl datgs; 

Planniiig'^nd design 
begin Si^ptemb^l, 
1973 and qontinue< 
during clopstruction, 
with ernpha^sis moving 
from phy;sic3.1 facil- 
ities to educational, 
programming and 
staffing, until the 
early part of 1977. 



Specific dates; 

First report to CCC 
^Ue on June 30, 1974 
following completion 
of feasibility study 
by Thai spe^fralist- 
external consultant 
team* Tparget dates 
for subsequent reports 
at 'discretion of CCC« 
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Completion Date 


will also be submitted" to the CCC. 


- • 










6, Innovation and Research 




Description and Magnitude of Output 


Completion Date 
• 


; (a) Research Units for Teacher^, Training 


'Specifi<J dates: ^ 


Design and construction of practical 
training units in educational reaearch which 


^ I'. 

Work begins on July 
1, lyiD ana conciuues 
by December: 31, 1976, 


will include materials fgr both teachei^ 


however, will require 


trainees and te*acher trainers and which will 


periO/dic revision. 


be part of the regular preservice <!?urriculum. 




The units, which will require about two weeks^ 




to complete, will.focus on the relationship of 




tbeor^y^^and concepts to field conditions and 




problems, andj^ill emphasize action and 




applied research techniques in a rural envi-" 




. r , •-■ 


• 


J t(continued) 
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Completion Date 



(b) Staff Training in Re.seatch and ^ 
^ Innovatibn - " V • 

I) t 

' Development 'of a competent indigenous 
staff (minimum of 110) 'who through years of 

hi 

direct on-the-job experience, will have 
acquired reseai*ch concepts and skills which . 
they can appljr in^iovatively to,a wide range of* 
practical educatioj:>^T"ta;^fc« and problems 

; . , ■ - ' ■ / . 

including .textbook production, curriculum ^ 

" A- ■■ ■ / " 

improyeiSteiat, materials, design and p/roduc- 
•tion, teacher educ^on, leadership training, 
etc. 



General dates; 

Staff development 
begi'ns on July 1, 
1 97'4 and\continues 
to termination of- ^ 
project and beyond. 



(c) ^Snortcuttjng the Process of / 
Innovation ^ 

1 / ■ ■ 

Acceleration of the innovative process 

' ' 1 . ■ 

in education~through the introduction into 

/' ■ 

Thailand, via.oth^r nations, the nlost promis- 
ing innovative techniques,^ skillTs,*^ 
and programs * wi^ api>ropfiatlJ^cal^ 



v7 



General dates; 

Process begins on^ 
September 1, ]973 . 
and cpntinues ty 
termination of 
project and beyond^ 



4 
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, Coffitpietion Date 



adaptation iia. carjsfully selected specialized 
ar'eas. , ( See Chart M. ) 

(d) Utilization .of Mas^ Media 



Improvement 'of communications ^nd 

utilitarian lea'rj^ing activities for^the, widel'y 

^ . ■ % 

dispersed ^opula;tion of the rural area ^through* 

more innovative use ol the press, radio, and ' 

television. , , ' ' ' 

(e) . ^rof essionajL Libpary • , ^ j 

Develd^pment of an up-to-date and 

■ : , - , ,. ^/ • 

diversified multi -media library of res^aroh 
papers and^xperimejital program reports; 
professional references; periodic publjfcations 
from a'vari^y of educational institutibns and 
organizations; charts, maps, slides, 'film 
strips, ajqid transparencies; tests of varied, 
descriptions; reading accelerators and 
science kits; and a world-wide sampling of 



' General^datesi 

Program begins , 
/July 1, 1974 and ' 
continues and e^cpand, 
to termination of 
project and beyond, 



General 4gttes; 



Library development 
begins on September 
1, 1973 and continu'es 
to termination of 
proj**ect fitnd bejrond. 
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textbooks, W9rkbooks, and descriptive^ *^ 

pamphlets. /Such materials i^^'rve as soArce 

/ * ' • ■ . 

dacuiriLents and prototype materials *f or tKe 
Writing tep,ms, course and m^tj^^ials d'esigiters, 
teacher 3^: and ^ducationst'l pla^^ers a^d 



researchers^ 

(^) ResearctoanJ Innovation Difftision 

/■ ' ■ • ' * ' " ^ " ^ 

Dissemination of researph fiHfiin^.. 



and innovative program developxhents to ^ 0^ : 
(Sducators and interested individuals and 
institutions throughout the nation,- and possiblj^ 

/ ' ■ " " ■ 

frohs^^ot^r nai^ons, at periodic intervals \ 

- / ' ^ 

through (1) an annual' conferenisfe plTia series 

of seminars, {2) written publications , *(3) 

reports on selected specialized topics, and 



(4) personal visits tq^the NED^it&elf. 7 ' 

(g). Regional "Center fbr, RuVal 'Resear.ch 
and Deyedopment ^ " ^ , , \ 



\ .(continu^) 



^.Completion Date 



g^erfil (iates ; 
Di s s eminatio • - 



begins ' on JuLy 1, t ^: 
4 975 ^nd continues * 
to 'te rmination^of 
program and beyond; 



■ i> 

. .Gen.eral dates: 





Description and M^gfi>itude of Output 



• 'Establishment of the NEDC as a 
permanent regional center for rural research 
ancjL development, complete with trained staff, 
coxApetent leadership, required library, 

« 

building facilities, and a supporting budget, 
to insure that cur rent, and future educational 
needs anci problems of the area will be 
analyzed and addressed ifi at Systematic and 
Scientific nianner. 



Completion Date 



Program begins on 
:july 1, 1974 and 
continues to termi- 
nation of project and 
beyond. 




. , B. Possible Spin-off 

Innovative pilot projects, especially if they are broad in scope, 
extended in ti,me, and manned l^y imaginative personnel, are almost 
inevitably destined to produce a wide ralige of discoveries and achieve- 
ments,-- spin-off beyond those" explicitly^ called for in the original 
objectives. To predict such spin-off gains is difficult, and in som'e 
cases impossible. But no new p^roject can afford not to take them into 
consideration since (1) they are sometime^ even more significant than 
pre-deternained goals, and (2) they highlight the need. for continuous 
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program evaluation and contractual flexibility. Below, listed in brief, 
generalized statefijents, are spin-off possibilities that could "temanate 
from'the multi-dimensional projec1^<re•&c^cille^ in this volume. 

' 1. . Heightened awareness, regionally and/or nationally, of the' 
importance of education in the rural sector, and consequently 
iticr eased commitment; 

2. A greater respect for the complexity and time-consuming 
nature of curriculum change, and a J so for its vital ^Significance; 

3'. fempirical data j^hat reveal a positive correlatioji; over a 
period of time, between years of relevant education and the level of 
''rural income; 

4. Alternative plans or strategies, consistent with national 

financial realities, for extending elementary education beyond 
(1) 

Prathom 4; 

5. More functional classroom design that calls for enlarged ^ 



floor space in building additions to current rural elementary scnxatols 

I 

or in constructing new one^; i 

6, New and more effective relationships between formal and 
nonformal education, and between edu*cation and other sectors; 



(1) For examples of alternatives, See Nichplas Bennett, et aU 
Problems of Financing the Thai 'Educational System during 
the I960' s and 1 970' s , Educational Planning Division^ Ministry 
of Education, Bangkok, pp. 81-94,' 
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7, Closer and better coordinated ir elation ships amoA educational 
institutions representing the teachers colleges, the college dtf education 
and a ruralnfiruveVsity;- 

8. A more widespread positive attitude by both the educatfed and 
' u^educ^ed toward positive experimentation, innovation, atiji<f^search; 

»9., A higher satisfaction by pe0.pl9 living in tJi<|>I.oftheast ydth 
rural ^Institutions and rural life; 

. 10. Increased efficiency in cen/^ized-deceniralized approaches 



to school sv^stem operations; 





\ 



f^}^e^^ndpj?^stSnSiing and appreciatjcfn on the part of alF''^^ 
educ^tars'oTthe" significance of education for pre-school and kinder-r ' 
ga^ten children on the one side, and out-of- school youth and adults 'on 



the other; 



, 12. Improved ways of utilizing external specialists and inxaovations 
from other nations in Thailand's best interests: 

13. ^ higher p^riority for the importance of functionarschopl ^ 
design; ^ \ > • . 

14. More creative approaches to the administrafSn and financing 
of rural schools; 

15. A re-ordering of priorities within the total educational budget 
with particular focus on a consicferably higher priority for educational ' 
quality.; \ ' . ' 



0 
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16, A turn-around in Thai post-^graduate/feducation.by attaching 
e^s importance, to long-term ^ degree -level participant training in 
placing increased emphasis on (a) ^ short-term participant training 
in specialized skill areas needed by the nation, and (2) the use of 
carefully selected external spaciaUats for>, limited periods of service 
directly here in Thailand with participanl training and higher degree 
granting takiri^place he^re; , ^ ^ \ v 

' 1*7. A greater appreciation of the thesis- that complex and 

• f • . ■ * ■- , 

intractable problems cannot be conquered by simple, pieceme^l-j 
\ short-time, and low-cost schei^es; sniall and scattered initiatives 

• A ^ 

invariably are only marginally productive ^^at best;, 

l'8. ' The realization tlJltt without a deep feeling of urgency 

concerning the current status of education in the nation there can 
^ be only little real change; also the realiSiation that matters o-f urgency,- 

to be de^lt with effectively,' must be identified early since education 

is a long-tfirm process that does**!©^ generally jaelfi to crash 
^^rograms; ,and 

■ i'd • 

a * 

* 19. A deeper insight into .the fact that just as totalitarian 
regimes utilize education as their n^iajiox instrument to foster tfc^iT 
ideologies,, so too must democratic countries call on e^ftcation tg 
• promote among their people the values and institutions they cherish. 
Problem areas ranging from narcotics control to family planning^are ^ 
directly hinged to the role and impact of edi^'*cation. ' ' \ 
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Section IX ^ 
PROJECT EVALUAtlON , 



Analyti^c, objective, and- continuous evaluation is one of the 
best ^arantees that nntoney, personnel, and other resources are being 
t spent wisely and for intended purposes. Such evaluation in the project 
just presented can be helpful in keeping all efforts goal-oriented, in 
discovering and diagnosing critical problenm areas, in deternmining 
^ appropriate remedial nmeasu^es, and in establishing a system-wide 
climate wherein every person assigned to the project team openlj^ 
* examines hifi own performance as an individual and as a. member of a 
special task group- ' ' , ' " ^ 



^ " ^ A. The Complexities of Evaluation 

j But evaluation is seldom easy, aad this is especially true in 

relation to the project presented'here. The reasgns are several: 
K Multi-dimensi'onalism - / 

^ Numerous program dinf\ension8 and 'activities, all interrelated 

. • , ^ ' ^^''^ 

and part of a total system, and all opferatihg simultaneously,^ ^nake it 

impossible to extract any single Cay^et and judge its effectiveness validly 

In isolation to the full play and effect of totabfield fbrc^s. 

* • • . * ^* * 

2. Job Role and Objective^vs. Subjective Assessment 

The teaching 9.ci -- that is, what the teacher cloes while teaching. 




has l^eeri described as being two-fold; t^echnj^tfT^nd a rt The 
■* . ] ^•'••^ 

effective teacher must be a tpchniciaa;^ must know, .hiB subject and 
how to present it; and this calls for knowtpi^e and skilfs that are 
' pbservable and largely measurable, Bv^ h^gnust aUo be arujariist; 
he must know how to stimulate, motivate, ^tir, sell, disturb, humor , 
anci cajole! And he must "know something about huma.n^motlvatldn^ 
^-..-^eacher-learner rapport, and hopefully a little about a xvord called 
charl&ma. This latter grouping calls fo^r artistry, and artistry is 

.to 

lll^palve. ,It Is colored by values, perception, and personal taste; 

. ' ■ ' ,i 

There are fewer, tangibles to see and touch, and tKe few that do exist do 
not readliy .len<^ themselves to i;ieat, objective measurement, Subjective 
,^ assessments are surely r\eeded; yet, Instruments to handle such 
■ measurement are still in this modern ago rough and obtuse. 

However, the facT tHat -quaiUtie^p of artistry are more difficult to quantify 
and. evaluate does not In any way make thetiJ^less important or less valid. 
Actually, In so many cases, the very reverse Is true,, 
3. Cognitive, Affective, and Psychomotor Learning 

All learning is generally categorized under these^hree headings. 
To measure cognitive learning, dealing with the acquisition of knowledge 

and things intellectual, surely will require an'evaluAtlve instrument quite 

. ' ^ I ^ ' . ' • ' ' ' ' ! 

^differetit from one attempting to measure affective learning,; concerned 

I with feelings and attitudes , or >ylth psjrchomotor learning which focused 



on mind- body coordination. The point, even thbugh hurriedly presented, 
should be cleaf : paper -pencil tests ^nd examinations represent only one 
evaluative approach>^nd that one an|)lied mainly to the area of cognitive 
learningt TJ^^ef'measurement of affective learniTrg.4^e,specially co>^plex; 
it is alfiTo extremely time consuming since valid results, dealing lar^§ly 
/ith covert behaviarj are dependent to a considerable extent on inc^vid- 
ualized testing by trained specialists. The, measurement of psychomotor 
as contrasted with affective learning deals largely with observable and 
more easily measurable behavior. It takes^^Qiwnany forms: finger " 
dexterity tests esaenti^l for typing or small-part hand assembly; eye- 
mi nd-harid- foot coordination exercises requited for skillful driving or 
flying; or power, endurance, and mind-body coordination tests *to 
appraise physical fitness and agility. 
4. Time Lag ^ - 

Meaningful knowledge, like good seeds, requires a ^period of 
germination. Stately teaks are not the creation of days or nionths, but 
years many years. So, too, ^^^^^ cation requires time -- tin;iie for ^ 
intro^:^^tion, for assimilation, for "Self -inquiry, for self -discover y. * v 
So, evaluation cannot »be a uni-temporal effort, frozen^4^n.the present. 
Rather, it must be longitudinal, extending over a consider^iblp periqd 
of years, taking account of the time lag between childhood learning 
exerciser in the classroom and adult activities in the neighborhood 
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vxllage in which those ear4y childheod experiences come aliv.e and 
become meaningful, , ■> 

Other considerations which will m^ke objective, definitive ' 
evaluation of the project difficult might be citedT'^W^t^hould already 
be strongly evident that the evaluation of a sectoral, multi-dimensiona' 
.project with an extended time -span will call for the following|^continuou4 
evalualjjpn throughout the life of the project and beirpndr^ilization of a» ' 
variety of assessment instruments, and inlolvemppt of all key personnel 

participating in the project in a variety pf evaluative roles. 

• ■ - ' ' ' ■' ' . ' t 

B. Evaluation of Project at Source 
The project evaluation task is divided into ifwo broad time phasep:' 
(1) Criteria for assessing the pi;pject before adoption; and (2) approaches 



for evaluating the project during the period of operation. The chart on 
the following page (See Chart ^3. ) presents RTG evaluative criteria, 
both specific and generalized, with its own ratings of how adequately the 
total project meets the nation's high priority educational objectives. 



CHART 23 



RTG SOURCE CRITERIA: SELF -EVALUATION 
PROJECT PROPOSAL BEFORE ADOPTION 




Criterion Description. 




Extent to which 
roject meets Criterio 



o 



CO 



I. 


Contributes to socio-economic 
developfnent of nation (short-run) 


/ 


X 1 

1 
1 


2. 


5 \(long-run)' 




: X ■ 

1 
1 


3. 


Emphasizes elementary educatiotj 
enrollment expansion N 


X 1 

f 1 
\ 1 


1 
1 

1 


4. 


Emphasizes elementary education 
q.ualitMive Improve me^^t 


\ 1 


N 1 

: X 

1 
1 


5. 


EJtnp ha sizes^-tea crier education 
enrollment expansion 




1 
1 

:\.^. 


6. 


Emphasizes^ teacher education 
qualitc^tive^, imLprpvement 


^ 


t 


7. 

4 


Stresses remedial measures' to 
reduce wasxage and failure^i^^tes, 
at elgTrreifiary level — ^ 




1 X 

1 1 

^ 1 

1 1 

1 


8. 


Stresses cur'triculum improvement 
at elementarlr, teacher education, 
and^nonformall and adult education 




! ' -X 

, 1 • . 
1 1 

1 \ * 

1 \ • ' 




"S^ocuses^-ptlAhe imptrovement of 
texlbooks, instructional maJterials, 
and ma^s media 




i' ;■■ 

I .[..-A- 
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Extent to vWihich 
reject meets Criterion 



Criterion Description 




•-7" 



/ 



10, 


> ..1. 

Gives predonninant attention 
to the rutal sector 

Lessens th>e disparity between ^ 
inconnes in rural and \irban areas 
' (shiort-run) 


X 


j , 


i ^ 

1 r 


12. 


Lessens the disparity between / 
inconnes in ruraOand urban area^ 
(long-run) ^,^-^^^^/ 






I/- 




Expands and innproves adultAnd 
nonformal e^ucation^ /^speoiallV 
adult literacy^ y 








1 A 
14. 


Ernpha&lzes relevant subject 
matte/ conterjt on. all educ^ional 
levels' " ^ J 




— -/-- 

7 


X 

i ' 


15. 


Calls for mcj^rn and tested 
methods of teaching and lecijrning 
consistent with sound learning 
theory and budgetary resources 


• ! t 

1 \ 




X 


16. 


Calls for modification of the 
testing a nd^ examination system 


7'--- — T 

- © i 




x^ 


17. 

/ 


Includes ya.riety o|; experiences' 
-required for lead<|r'ship develQpdr 
ment^nd training 


* 1 


— " " 1 


X 

/ 




- ""t#""~" 

(continued^ 










^Criterion Description 




i; = = = = = :^: = =^: 

E^xtent to whick 
roject meets Criterion 



I 



.o 



O 



18. 



19. 



Highlights and implemeaDS the 
importance of modern scnool\ 
design 



Incbf parates experimentation, 
researbh> and innovatiqn \ * 




20. 



Calls for intra^- and inter- 
sectoral cooperation and 
coordination 



2i: 



G^ives high priority to cultural 
enrichment 



22. 



Nurtures teacher trairviifg 
institutional growfb foi^g ranting 
of advanced degree^ 



X 



23. 



Utilizes latest rejj&vaiit know- 
how fra«vather nations for 
adoption w^th adaptation here 



24. 



Possesses high'poteritial for 
multiplier effect " // 



25. 



26. 



vides a project life^duratiW 
adeoTuate ta achieve success */- 

.- 

Provides sufficient flexibility 
to allow for unplanned creative 
efforts and spin- off • 



X 



X 



2.7. 



/ 



Recogj^nizes the interrelatedi^ess 
of variolas educational ar^as by 
calling for a multi-dimensional, 
sectoral project 



X 



28. 



Aims all goals and activities at 
eventual in^itutionalization. and 
self-reliance 



X 



6 



4 



- 



>je^ proposal presented in earlier /se/:tions has 




C, Exaluation oPProject During Operaycion, 
/ ^The/^roj< 

/ 

attempted to draw^ a balarice between adequate ^etruature required 

* \ 1/ 

organize and a4nnini3ter a multi- faceted project bn the on^e hand c/nd 

a commiehsLltl^a^ie' measul-e of openness and flexribility to allow for free- 

■ft 

creativity, and spin-off on the bther. Openness and 
flexibility are indispensable to tfe^ development of viable programs,' ^ , 
yelf'they can all too weli^b "^istray unjless they are balanced by thorough/. 

and systematic evaluation. Tb ensure such evaluation, the fdllowiri^ 

' ■ * \i ' 

... ^ " \ . / t ■ 

guidelines are recommended: 



dom of action. 



L f Basic overall responisibility for evaluation of the project^ 



\ 



rests with the CCC, In fact, orie of the CCC's/major tasks is to ma'ke/ 



\ ^certain that the project is continuously on targetMn terml^f "objectives 



outputs, and deadlinels. 



4 



2^ 'The FOU, op^r^tin'g within guidelines established by the 

" - ./ ■ „ ^ ■ " ^^^^ 

CCC, and witK rxiajoT diregtion and assistance coming ^from the Repear'fch, 
Testing, and Evsrtuatibn Team, musty^ssume overall responsibility for 
continuous ^Id evaluation, . 



/ 



3. The advajace planning" teamr-Aj^s^fih is scheduled tO |arrive at 



the pildt site ati^Se^fee^ber lxr'1973 will be resp^asible for cblleeting 



y^iaseline data' reljated to current conditions, practices,, and achievement 



aiid performance levels 6f bot^^h.s'tudei^ts" and teach«rs. The^^'data ax^ ' 
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V • 



vitatl in-termis- of mieasuriri^ XiitMre growth. 



4. Each writing arid' service 'tifeam is responsijbly for i^entifyig^ 




^fejcific behavioyrai objectives for/ its particular disciplrine to set^ve as 

/\/ /.< / /. . . /. / ■'■ ' , • • 

benchmarks against which to nieasujre future achievemient, 

/ ' • / . f / • / 

5. Al/l teanas,. in the developnaent of work plans for their 

• / ♦ % , . X . ' i 

s^pecicll arfeals, will include plans, instrunaents, and approaches for 
co^tihuous^ evaluation of their work thrQugho^lt the lif^e of the p.roject. 

6. At the end of every fiscal year, each t^am ctutirman is ^^^^ - 
responsible for submipsiorhof a comptehfeasive v^ritten activjity report to 

' . ■ \ . • • ■ - .^"^ ' : . • ■ .. ' 

' ' .the FOU chairman who, in^utrn, will edit a?id collate the. individual 

i * ' ■ . ' . 

reports and preS;ent thena in one conapostte volun^ie to t^^ C?CG and other 

' a*giencies or individuals >and donor groups as the CCC may suggest./ 

" ' ^ ' " * . \ " ^ ^ I ^ 

Evaluattion of activities and\)erformance will be an iritBg^l ^Jart' of t^if 

■ ^ \ 

^-each tpam'g report, , 

7. Wherever appropriate, materials and /^activities produced by 

• ' - ■ * ' • ■ A ■ • " 

the NEDC should includej&valuation sheetp^^^reactionaaires, pi'ojective " 
qiiestionnaiires j^^e^se studyuxL^terials, CTCy;ferdrcapture the true reactions' 

* r\' ^"t"' ' • ^ ^ . ■ ^ ■ • ^- ^ . 

of. individuals jutilizing a particular books or cnaterial; or engaged tn 



a special activity. 




8. Periodically^ throughout the *projecty*v5^ritkig, service.,__and 



supporting team'-members, administratorjs, teachers, Snd othe 
closely identified ^ith the project Isihould be required to^^li 

■ ( • • 




^.9^ At the dis^/retion bf thfe CCC ail'd FOU, concentrate 




// 



4 



10* ^ A'fte/jihe pi^oject.ijb in fi^ll-scjale operation for a pleriod ^ 

consultation with \^arious*pa^j.^ external^. 



/asa^fi'tance agei^efe should appbint/a thre 









d, /in 


• -A 




y/be 




\ 


/ 






rjom. 


0 ■ 











to fivrie man tfeam^o pori^du|:t* 



comprehensive evaluation of thisf tbt&l prbject and to submit both a 
written and, oral report its fin4angs and'W'ecomlm'endationa, T ' 



^rposes of the ten^ecarnmBndationsn plresen^e^ c\re 



, intgnde only to enh^ce t/he productivity a^nd derfoi^mance oi the ^ 

p^ojecjt, but al^so to encourage and p.romote la Climal^^'oi^e^rFciT-^^ 
ih^qijiry which Sif^vy wartbWhile educational yjenturd must surely requi^e^ 
if it is to ^ekperience the^/exhila'!ration^of humajji disc^visry a^d a^pi^lilishp^ 
ment, i>. 




■7^ 
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